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AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE CHURCH OF = <a, GALWAY, 
Y . ° 
(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


Tue Church of St. 
Nicholas, Galway, which is es- 
teemed one of the finest ecclesias- 
tical structures in Ireland, was 
founded by the old , in 
the 1320. It ‘was dedicated 
to ee 
particularly esteemed the protector 
of mariners, and him they were in- 
duced to choose as the patron saint 
of the town, in consequence of its 
early and vety extensive com- 
merce. The inal foundation 
was but a small chapel ; but in pro- 
cess of time, as the piety, or ra- 
ther the wealth, of the idhabitants 
increased, it gradually assumed its 
present appearance, which, for size 
ee eee ee 
in the kingdom. 

Dominick Lynch Fitz-John, alias 
Dominick Dubh, who was Mayor 
of Galway in 1486, built the south 


P a i t j . 
church; and John Lynch Fitz-Ed- 
Vou. I, 


iP 


mond, who was M the 
following, conitbesad 1 hives (0. 
wards finishing the 
This house still remains 
in good ir, and is inhabited 
this rari a back apart- 
ment, the remains of a stone chait 
may still be seen, from which, it is 
5) the delivered 
their lectures. Out of this college 
issued some of the ablest divines 
of the Irish Church. 

In the year 1538, John French, 
who was then Mayor, built the 
north side of the church, from the 
north pinnacle to the chapel of the 
esate sacrament; and about this 
time, Leonard, LordGrey, deputy of 
Ireland,who was a violent reformist, 
came to Galway, where he for- 
warded the business of reformation, 
and seized and confiscated the or- 
naments of the church. ; 

King Edward the Sixth, in the 


; Gfth year of his reign, (1552) 


granted a charter of incorporation 


there- to the reformed warden and vi- 


cars, and annulled the Pope’s bull, 
Soon after this, Nicholas Lynch 
Fitz-Stephen, alias Nicholase More 
e Linchee, who was Mayor in 
1554, built the work adjoining his 

dfather’s work in the church, 


with the tower thereto adjoining, 

and also the south end of the 

church, called our Lady’s Chapel, 
3D 


Ss 
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at his own charge. The latter 


work is still known by the name of 


Lynch's Aisle. : 

“In 1578, the church was enlarg- 
ed and repaired, as appears by the 
date of the year engraven in stone 
on one of the western windows. 
la 1590, a belfrey was erected, 
and additional bells put up, one 
of which stil} remains in use, and 
bears the following inscription: 
“‘Renved be Master James Linche, 
Mayor, and Hugh Butwall, first 
fonder of these Bells, 140, T.W.” 
On Sunday the 18th of June, 1643, 
pass was solemnly sung in St. Ni- 
cholas’ Church, and a sermon there 
preached, by father John Kegan, 
of the Society of Jesus, after a dis- 
continuance thereof ever since the 
suppression. The church conti- 
nued in the possession of the Ca- 
thelics until 1652, when it fell in- 
to the hands of the Parliamenta- 
vians. Atthe Re&Storation it was 
possessed by the Protestants. In 
1688, it again fell into the 
sion of the Catholics, when Father 
Henry Browne was chosen warden 
under the charter of James the LI. 
The pews were pulled down in 
1689, but, in 169}, when General 
Ginkle tock the town, the church 
wes again restored to the esta- 
hlished religion; the present war- 
den of which, the Rev. James Daly, 
is not more distinguished for talents 
and learning, than for the most 
unaffected piety, and for charity 
without ostentation, or rcligious 
cistinction of persons. 

The steeple, which is of consi- 
derable height, was raised in 1634, 
and commends an extensive pros- 
pect of the bay and surrounding 
country ; it is built on arches over 
the centre of the church, and in it 
there cre six remarkably sweet 
toned bells, two of which were 
bung in 1684, and two more in 
};20. The organ, which was fox- 
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metly esteenied a gobdd one, was 
put up in 1727. There ate some 
handsome “monuments to be sécn 
throughout the church, and seve- 
ral old inscriptions to be met with, 


— of them containing names in 


the Trish language. 

No alteration of any conse- 
quence was made in the appea- 
rance of the church daring the last 
century, until about the latter end * 
of it, when the interior was ir- 


ed, the pillars, walls, and ceilings 


plaistered and coloured, and some 
transitory decorations were added, 
which, m the opinion of many, 
were rather an injury than other- 
wise, it being certain, that the 
introduction of a motley mixture 
of light trivial ornaments -amidst 
heavy gothic work, always tends to 
lessen that awe and veneration, 
which the latter, by itself, never 
fails to inspire. 

The grand entrance is at the 
west; there are also entrances at the 
north and south. sides, but . that 
most generally used is the one at 
the south, through avery curiously 
arched door-way, which s 
the sexton’s apartment. The front, 
though piain and unadorned, is re- 
markable for its larity ; but 
the interior of the building, viewed 
from the grand western » has 
a commanding appearance; the 
pillars aud arches in the aisles and 
choir, with the side window and 
the arched entrances to the north 
aid south aisles, terminated by the 
large eastern windows and the 
communion table, produce a very 
striking effect. ‘There were for- 
imerly man) separate ch and 
altars interspersed througheut the 
aisles, crected from time to time, 
by the picty of particular femilies 
of the tewn; and tradition says, 
that twelve musses were frequently 
celebrated at once in this Church. 
Some of thae recesses ure noy 
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silent tackes for the dead. 
Many of however are still 
known by the names of the fami- 
lies to whom they once belonged. 

- The drawing accompanying the 
foregoing brief account was execut- 
ed by an ingenious artist, and, 
though taken from a situation ra- 
ther unfavourable, being too ele- 
vated, is notwithstanding, tolerably 
correct. The account itself is ex- 
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tracted from ae history of the town 
of Galway, now nearly ready for 
the press ; in which every partieu- 
lar relating to the church, (and in- 
deed every thing worthy of obser- 
vation in, or connected with'¢hat 
ancient and respectable town) is 
most minutely traced out, and 
which it is hoped will add no in- 
considerable portion of curious 
and original local information te 
the general history of Ireland. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF THE LATR 
REV. WALTER BLAKE KIRWAN, DEAN OF KILLALA. 


Few literary characters afford 
much scope for the labours of the 
Biographer; necessarily retired 
from the busy scenes of the world, 
they are seldom thrown into situ- 
ations so common to the man of 
active pursuits. ‘Their mind is their 
world; but the wogderful revolu- 
tions occurring in this scene of in- 
tellectual cies can ees re 
vealed € person within whose 
bosom the course has been fi- 
nished : to all others they are as if 
they never had existed. Hence it 
is that the life of an author can sel- 
dom be traced but in his writings ; 
and as the subjects of the latter 
have but little connection with the 
circumstances that give variety to 
the former, it often happens that 
they afford few or no traces by 
which its course can be ascertain- 
ed. 


Little is known of the life of weak constitution, an 


to have been one of the most anci- 
ent and respectable families io the 
county of Galway. As he was 
destined from his early age to the 
religious ministry of the church of 


Rome, he was under the necessity - 


of pursuing his studies at St. 
Omers, the usual residence of 
those Irish students who were de- 
barred from enjoying the sweets of 
literature in their native land, 
Even et this period he had conceiv- 
ed the idea of excelling as a public 
preacher, justly conceiving this 
the surest means of acquiring an 
honourable celebrity, and of bene- 
fiting his fellow creatures, 

When still very young, he re- 
moved, under the patronage of a 
near relation, to the island of St, 
Croix, in the -West Indies; he 
did not however remain long here, 
the climate, uncongenial to a 
the habits 


Kirwan even after his abilities asa of society.equally so to a feeling 


excited so much of the 

ie attention ; still lows of the 

er partof his life. Doomed 

by Aone Sere 
so long expatriated greatest 
part of native talent, to spend the 
most animated part of existence 
‘in a foreign country, it ie now im- 
ible to point out those steps 
nemey penbon or as on 
Jed excellence as a preacher. 
His family, eee is known 





mind, soon determined him, te 
return to his native ONE. 
But in his native country hecould 
not long remain. The necessity of 
cultivating his mental powers again 
forced him into voluntary exile ; 
and he spent some time in the 
university of Louvain, where he re- 
ceived priest's orders, and display- 
ed so much ability and ind 
that he was chosen professor o 
natural and moral philosophy ; but 
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he did not long retain this situation, 
for in the year 1778, when about 
25 years of age, he was appoint- 
ed lain to the Neapolitan 
Ambassador at the British court. 
What the motives were that in- 
sti him to a change in his re- 
ligious opinions have never been 
clearly ascertained—perhaps never 
will. In the year 1787, he recant- 
ed his former theological opinions, 
and made a public avowal of his 
change of sentiments by preaching 
in the parish church of St. Peter's, 
in Dublin, in the same year. At- 
tracted by curiosity and novelty, 
numbers crowded to hear the first 
sermon of the new convert. Th 
were not disappointed.—His orato- 
rical powers soon procured him 
celebrity. His sermons were the 
great attraction of the public: 
the weekly collections encreased 
four and five fold; he soon found 
it necessary to limit his exertions 
to the public charities of the city. 
The enthusiasm excited by his first 
appearance was not allayed by ac- 
quaintance; and, wherever he 
preached the collections far surpas- 
sed the amount of any former years; 
he could boast of instilling a new 
warmth into the heart of charity ; 
and, what was still more difficult, 
of having fixed a new era in the 
annals of Irish pulpit eloquence. 
Those whoare acquainted with the 
mode of preaching usually adopt- 
ed at that time by protestant di- 
vines, must testify as to its inade- 
acy to act upon the hearts of 
their congregations. Cold, dull, 
and unimpressive sermons were in 
general mere moral tracts uninvi- 
gorated with either spirit in the 
composition, or animation in the 
delivery. Those only who were 
eye witnesses to the fact, can be- 
lieve the wonderful and almest in- 
stantaneous change by 
the exertions of one man, Jt was 
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matter of wonder, astonishment, 
envy, calumny, aad _ imitation. 
Even those who were most adverse 
to the man and to the change, 
were roused to unexpected vigour 
by their efforts to preach him down. 
Their efforts, as might be expect- 
ed, were ineffectual, or rather were 
productive of effects the very op- 
posite to what they were intended 
to excite—The new preacher was. 
every day more followed, admired, 
and imitated. 

Among the unprecedented ef- 
fects of the enthusiasm he excit- 
ed, the following is not the least 
extraordinary:—He was to preach 


ey for some highly important public 


charity; he was labouring under a 
heavy cold—his anxiety for the 
cause in which he was engaged 
evailed over the consciousness 
of his inability to ish it. 
After presi. Ra the pulpit, he 
made two a ts to proceed— 
in vain—the = . ence of the coma 
laint wholl 5 yo 
owed of siagneties paused, 
turned to the audience, who were 
wound up to the highest pitch of 
anxious expectation—at 
he articulated—“Shall I go on" — 
The answer “No, no,” resounded 
from every side; he bowed in grate- 
ful acquiescence, the collectors 
went round, the ardour of charity 
which hitherto had required the 
rene breath to raise it . a 
ame was not extinguished by his 
silence—the amount any 
former collection—to cenclude, he 
came forward the i 


to redeem his pl e now 


pont by his voice what had but 
ely been granted to his silence, 
The collection of this day equal- 
led that of the former. 

The state of his health, at all 
times delicate, was so much affect- 
ed by continued exertions, that he 
soon found it necessary to devote 
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his powers solely to preaching cha- 
rity sermons, a latterly he was 
to confine himse 


veroment and Irish Church ona 
man who brought such an isi- 
tion of talent into the pale. The 
remuneration consisted at first 
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mest effectual method to 
to the city an instrument 
Providence, of so much public 
nefit.”"——Here again the question 
arises, whether vestries ever 
meet, and if so, what means 


took to accomplish a purpose 
their eyes so meritorious. 


ungest daughter of Goddard 
ichards, Esq. of Grange, in the 
county of ford, and on the 
25th of October, 1805, he died 


red in his own parish church of St. 
Nicholas; whither it was attended 
by a namber of of distinc. 
tion, and by the children of all the 
public eharities in Dublin. 

He left behind him a family of 
we-cuns anid two dulghibney Seales 
his widow, to whoma pension of 
£300 per annum, with reversion to 
the daughters was granted. For his 
sons no provision has been made. 


| For the Monthly Museum. 
Rm 
SN ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS TAKEN FOR THE DIsco- 
VERY, ARRANGEMENT, AND PRESERVATION OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORDS OF IRELAND. 


Preliminary Observasions. 
Two subjects of national im- 
nce are at present in a state 
of ess, Tunning as it were 
parallel to one another; — _ 

comprehending an investigation 
the state of the public Records of 
Ireland, the other a statistical sur- 


of the country, compiled from 
be | ae ee ae 
Terk pew “i 
teresting ; both, though by dite. 
rent means, to the same 
end: the former elucidating the 
ancient history, the latter the pre- 


wv 
. « 
* 


sent state of the country. Thé 
account of the latter, which is the 
labour of an individual, must be 


referred to another of this 
work; the former is the subject of 
this essa 


For the present we must con- 
fine ourselves to the 
relative to the 
Britain, waiting till the publicati 


of forwardness, shall have made 
their contents public property, 
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Origin and Proceedings of the 

Hecord Commission for England, 

Iw the early part of the year 
1800, the state of the Public Re- 
cords was brought under the con- 
sideration of the House of Com- 
mons, and a Select Committee 
appointed to “inquire into the state 
. of the Public Records of Great 
« Britain, and of such other Pub- 
*« lic Instruments, Rolls, Books and 
* Papers, as they should think pro- 
*‘ per; and to report to the House 
«“ the nature and condition thereof, 
“together with what they should 
“judge fit to be done, for the 
“ better arrangement and preser- 
* vation of the same.” 

At the close of the same session, 
the Committee gave an account of 
their progress in two Reports, in 
which, after stating the measures 
that lad been adopted at any for- 
mer time for effecting the same 
purpose, they proposed plans for 
their better arrangement and pre- 
Bervation ; together with an enu- 
meration of all the recorded Me- 
morials of the history, laws and 
government of England, from the 
Norman conquest to the year of 
the icgislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

These Reports were foliowed up 
by an Address to the King, which 
gave rise to a commission for car- 
rying into effect the measures there 
proposed, with instructions to make 
annual reports to the Privy Coun- 
ei). 

This Commission continued its 
labours without interruption till 
the year 1812. But as the inten- 
tion of the present statement is 
principally to give an idea of the 
signal advantages arising from in- 
quiries, procured upon a scale so 
extensive, and sanctioned by the 
authority of the legislature, the 
principal results only of their pro- 
ecedings are annexed. 

These were, Ist. With respect 


to Doroinss; providing secure 
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repositories where the . records 
could be secured from destruction 
or damage by fire, damp, negli- 
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gence, or fraud, and where an 
easier access, for the purposes of 
reference, could be had to them. » 

2nd. This latter object has been 
much facilitated by an improved 
arrangement of CaraLocurs, Ca- 
LuNDARS and InDExes. 

Srd. By Printinc and PuB- 
LisuHi1nG these catalogues, &c. 
and also such of the original Re- 
corps, or abstracts of them, as 
appeared to contain matter of pub- 
he utility. 

Among the many important ad- 
vantages which have already re- 
sulted from this investigation, is 
the discovery of several important 
documents which throw great light 
on the ancient history .of the em- 
pire. InEngland, among theCuar- 
ters of the liberties of England, 
the Carta de Foresta of Henry ILL. 
concerning which Sir Wm. Black- 
stone supposed, that “the origi- 
nal and all authentic records were 
lost,” has been found at Durham ; 
and the originals of ‘many other 
instruments inserted in col- 
lection of Charters prefixed to the 
authentic edition of the statutes, 
have been discovered in the course 
of the same researches. Also in 
the office of The Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer, the Pirz Rott 
of 26 Hen. II. has been discovered, 
which is one of the most ancient 
records of that sort now known to 
be extant. Of the very important 
transactions between the Crowns 
of ScorLanp and Denmark, only 
four original documents have been 
preserved, and thes@ have been 
also recently brought to light. Of 
this number is the treaty of 1468, 
by which the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland were ceded to Scotland. 

The discoveries of ancient docu- 
ments illustrative of the national 
history likely to. result from the 
extension of this Comynission to 
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the records of Ireland, may be 
guessed at by the following cir- 
cumstance, which is here £iven in 
the words of the inquirer himself, 
Mr. George Vanderzee, one of the 
Sub-Commissioners. 

‘«* Whilst searching for Monastic 
Records in the rooms of the Court 
of Exchequer in Westminster, re- 
lating to England and Ireland, I 
found in a bag fourteea long rolls, 
containing an kcclesiastical Valor 
and Taxation of the whole of Ire- 
land, made by the authority of 
Pope Nicholas the Fourth, A.D. 
1292. I had before read several 
instruments in Rymer’s Foedera, 
vol. ii, which induced me to sup- 

such records were in some 
repository in Ireland. The Valor 
extends to the possessions of the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and the 
Religious, and also the Rectories, 
Vicarages, and to every kind of 
Ecclesiastical Benefice.. Upon the 
Rolls there is this entry :—* Hos 
rotulos, simul cum aliis rotulis de 
taxatione bonorum Beneficiorum 
totius Hibernie it hic ad 
Scaccarium Walterus Exon’ Epis- 
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copus tunc Thesaurarius primo die 
Octobris anno regni Regis Ed-. 
ward: tilii Regis Edwardi XVImo-. 
in quadam baga sigillo Scaccarié 
Lublin consignata per manus Wil- 
liemi de Lughteburgh nuneii do- 
mini Regis eandem bagam suly 
sigillo predicto deferentis et eam 


dicto ‘Thesaurario ex The- 

saurarii et Baronum dicti Scac- 

cari Dublin liberantis.” 
TRANSLATION, 


Walter, Bishop of Exeter, the 
then Treasurer, received here in 
the Exchequer, in a certain bag, 
sealed with the seal of the Exche- 
quer in Dublin, on the ,.rst day of 
October, in the sixteenth year of 
the reign of king Edward, son of 
king Edward, these rolls, together 
with other rolls of the Taxation of 
the possessions of the Benefices 6 
all Ireland, by the hands of Wi 
liam de Lughteburgh, the messenger 
of our Lord the King, bringing the 
said bag under the aforesaid seat, 
and delivering it to the said Trea- 
surer on the part of the Treasurer 
and Barons of the said Exc 
in Dublin. ( To be cuntinued.) 


(For the Monthly Maren ) 
eg 
IRISH ARTISTS. 
(Continued from page 335.) 


Huon Dean, a native of Ire- 
land, employed himself in land- 
scapes. The time of his birth is 
unknowh; and very few occur- 
rences of his life are now remem- 
bered. He visited Italy, and, after 
a residence of several years, re- 
turned to London about the year 
1779. In the ensuing spring he 
made an exhibition of his paint- 
ings, and them a trans- 
parent View of Mount Vesuvius: 


but soon after turned methodist 


preacher. He lived but a few years 
after this change ; but the time of 
his death is not ascertained. It is 
supposed to have been about 1784. 


Mavairius Lows is said to 





have been the natural son of an Frish 
nobleman. He was sent to Rome 
to prosecute his studies, by the 
Royal Academy, in 1771. After 
his return he Tived in obscurity; 
obtaining but a transient notice 
for two performances; the first 
representing Homer reciting his 
verses to the Greeks, filled with 
anachronisms in ornaments and 
costume: the second, a very large 
picture, whose subject, taken from 
the deluge, is a Giant with hid 
Chjld, encountering a Lion on a 
fragment of rock ; a subject great- 


+ Aan but weakly executed, 
e lived to the year 1733. 
James Banay. Asthe life-of 
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this eccentric character has been 
lately given to the public at full 
length, it is unnecessary to do 
more than give a sketch of his 
character as a painter. 

He was born in Cork ahout the 
year 1740, and was the son of a 
victualler: whether he received 
the rudiments of a liberal educa- 
tion, is a point not fully ascertain- 
ed; but it is well known that he is 
indebted to himself alone for the 
first rudiments of the art to which 
be owes his celebrity. Such was 
his proficiency, that at the age of 
nineteen, he painted an historical 
picture which obtained the premi- 
um at the Exhibition instituted by 
the Dublin Society for the encou- 
ragement of Arts in Dublin. He 
thus procured the patronage of 
Edmund Burke, who sent him to 
London, and soon after to Italy. 
When at Boulogne, on bis return 
home, he painted a figure of 
Philoctetes at Lemnos, for his 
reception into the Institute ; and 
soon after his arrival in London, a 
Venus Anadyomene, and a Hermes 
inventing the Lyre, perhaps the 
best conceived and best executed 

oductions of his life. In 1777 

made an offer to the society 
for the encouragement of Arts to 
decorate their grand room, gratuit- 
ously, with a series of allegorical 
pictures. The offer was accepted, 
and he performed the task in about 
three years, without assistance, in 
six pictures of considerable size 
and numerous compesition, on the 
comprehensive subject of the ori- 
in and progress of human culture, 
following is the artist's own 
opinion of the merits of the work, 
as he laid it before the public, in 
the shape of a letter to the Dilet- 
tanti Society. “ It will be hard if 
« the of the laws should 
** be withheld from the painter of 
** such a work as that upon human 
* culture: which, for public interest 
*‘ and ethical utility of subject, 


“for the castigated purity of 
“Grecian design, for beauty, 
“ grac®, vigorous effect, and exe. 
“ cution, stands so successfully in 
** the view and neighbourhood even 
‘of the so justly celebrated Or- 
‘* leans collection,t where the ef- 
“ forts of so many and such dis- 
“* tinguished heroes ef the ancient 
“schools of art are so. happily 
“ united together for the advance- 
“* ment of information and national 
“* taste.” 

Mr. Barry's. labours were re+ 
warded with a gold medal, and 
@ present of 200 guineas from 
the society: the pictures were ex- 
hibited in the grand room for twe 

ears, for his benefit, which 
uced seven hundred pounds 

as the society defrayed the whole 
expence of the exhibition, Anxi- 
ous to perpetuate and inculcate 
more generally the beauties of 
these compositions he so much 
admired, and at the same time 
apprehensive that they would 
disappear under the pencil of @ 
mere professional workman, he res 
solved to engrave them with his ewp 
hand, and publish them from his 
own press; and after the most de- 
termined perseverance, he produ- 
ced a set of prints, which, ry 
not absolute caricatures of t 
work, were suffici ludicrous 
to glut the spleen of his most in- 
veterate enemy. 

Pandera attired ia the celestial 
synod, a work of large dimensions, 
and the study of nearly his whole 
techaical hfe, of which he like- 
wise attcem a print, with a pic- 
ture or an. Boydell gallery, 
weve his last é t produc- 
tions. Barry is to Anti- 
quaries, and perhaps to the Dilet- 
tanti, as a critical writer on some 
maiters of art and taste. 





¢ At the time this letter was 
ed, the most cousiderable pic- 
tares of the Orleans collection, were 
exhibited at the Lyceum ia the Stand. 
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(Concluded from page $39.) 


When Thomas was absent, for 
he withdrew after having arrang- 
ed every thing about the harp ac- 
cording to the state of the weather, 
he had prepared breakfast for me, 
and now returned to invite me to 

of it. The hour of the 
day combined with the exercise I 
had already taken to render the 
invitation hi acceptable. I 
followed him inne a neat parlour, 
with a cheerful fire, and he poured 
me out a dish of excellent choco- 
late: he would have stood and 
Premera rie mana i on his be- 
ing one o party. 

Shen Scams Grttnto the - 
lour, I could not help ing 
a little black kind of dog lying in 
the corner; it came to Thomas 
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nerally known. One morning,” 
continued he, “ as I was going to« 
wards the village, I overtook & 
boy who was carrying it in his hat 
while it was very young. In its 
struggles to escape it had 

at his fingers and bit one of 
severely, eo that he was almost 
tired of his prize, and willi 


relinquished his in it for 
half-a-crown. I it home and 
reared it, though with some diffi- 
culty, until at it could lap 


milk of itself, and then by giving 
it bits of meat or fish, it soon came 
to eat of thing like a dog. 
Shortly, it — ie me, 
and having at length fo its 
into the pintnaty it attrncted tut 
master's notice, who took great 
leasure in it, and findi 
it docile and playful, used to amuse 
himself with teaching it various 
little tricks. As among others 
it had learned to fetch and carry, 
it occurred to me, as I was carry~ 
ing home some fish from ~ 
to try to make Diver fetch one 
to me, which he did, laying it 
down at my feet. 1 repeated the 
experiment and accustomed him 
to hold the fish slightly, so as not 
to mark it with his teeth. I then 
conceived the idea of making it 
catch live fish ; 80, having taken @ 
small perch alive in a net, I shewed 
it to him and then threw it a little 
way into the water. He insta) 
lunged in, and, seizing the 
before it ec ath we to swim "ays 
brow it in triumph 
laid ca my feet. On examina- 
tion, I found that he had touched 
it so gen that it bad received no 


tly, 
material lojaty ; and therefore 
proceeded to further trials to make 
aah ec an sh oe 
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While I was thus busied, my mas- 
ter came up, and on seeing how I 
was engaged, seemed very much 
pleased, and amused himself for a 
considerable time at this diversion, 
repeating the experiment under a 
variety of forms. Among other 
variations, instead of throwing the 
fish into the water, he first allowed 
Diver to smell at it in his hand, 
and then putting it into the water, 
gently gave it its freedom; Diver 
all the while keeping his eyes 
steadfastly fixed on it. When it 
began to swim away, Diver was or- 
dered to fetch it, He immediate- 
ly sprang into the water, pursued 
it, and on coming up to it, dived 
down, caught it, brought it out, 
and laid it at his feet. In this wa 

my master would amuse himself 
for hours together, and Diver him- 
self became so fond of the sport, 
that, whenever we came near the 
pond he would frisk about, and 
express his joy by many awkward 
gesticulations. At length however 
we became tired of catching fish 
for his amusement, and he in vain 
tried to allure us to the sport. 
One day, while he was thus impor- 
tuning me after his own way, I 
threw into the pond a stone that 
I had accidentally taken up: Di- 
ver had swam to the place where 
it had fallen and after continuing 
for some time under water he 
brought up a carp, which he im- 
mediately laid down at my feet as 
usual, This instantly suggested 
the idea of emploving him to fish 
for the table, and ever since he 
has been employed to furnish us 
with a dish of fish whenever it is 
wanted. I need scarcely add that 
Diver soon became a favourite and 
has contributed not a little to steal 
the mind of my master from those 
gloomy thoughts that for some 
years kept entire possession of his 
mind; and he thus fell impercep- 
tibly into a train of amusements 
that restored him in some meagure 
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to the full use of the animal func- 
tions, by giving him a kind of so- 
ciety independent of any inter- | 
view with mankind. But,” said 
Thomas, observing that I had 
finished breakfast, “if you are not 
yet tired of these strange oddities, 
and wish to see all the curiosities 
of this place, I have some yet to 
shew you, which, I doubt not, will 
afford you some additional gratifi- 
cation.” So saying, he called Di- 
ver to follow him, and we took 
our departure for another ramble 
through this delightful place. 

The sun now shone very bright, 
and he conducted me to a walk 
over-hung with trees that led to 
the great tower which was in some 
measure concealed from our view 
till we came. very near its base, 
where the massy fragments of the 
wall, interspersed with various pen- 
dulous shrubs that hung around it 
in irregular wildness, exhibited a 
scene, that, for grandeur and pic- 
turesque efiect I had seldom seen 
equalled. The walk was conduct- 
ed in a devious course among the 
ruins, behind which it led into a 
kind of grotto, or covered passage, 
at the further end of which was a 
door opening into a small area of 
about half cu acre in extent. It 
was now a garden, but had, in ear- 
ly times, formed one of the courts 
of the castle. The fruit-trees, 
some of which had grown up to 
the summit of the lotty ruins by 
which it was partly surrounded, 
were planted by the former owner 
of the place, and had been trained 
to the height they had attained 
under the auspices of the present. 
“* It was some time,” said Thomas, 
** before my master discovered the 
way to this pleasing spot. During 
that interval,’ continued this faith- 
ful domestic, “I had been busy 
not so much in decorating it, as in 
meliorating the soil with a view to 
its producing Juxuriant — plants. 
Unknown to him, I had it all dug 
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ever, richly manured, and put into 


the nicest order, The entrance 
was at this time choked up by a 
quantity of brushwood, and the 
path that led to it over-run with 
weeds; these I took care not to 
remove tili the whole was finished, 
and the plants attained the highest 
state of luxuriance. I had then 
labourers to remove the rubbish 
while my master was otherwise en- 
gaged, and the walk cleared so as 
to be passable without exhibiting 
the appearance of art, I knew, 
that should my master come unex- 
pectedly on this highly cultivated 
spot, it could not fail of producing 
a strong impressien on his mind. 
Nor was I disappointed. After he 
had discovered it he would saunter 
in it for hours together. Shortly 
he began to notice the plants 
which had formerly been fayourites 
with him, and to trim them with 
hisown hand, It is te the charms 
of this spot that I ascrihed the 
happy change that has been effect- 
ed on him: besides diverting the cur- 
rent of his thoughts it has materi- 
ally increased his health by indu- 
cing him to take the exercise which 
is essential to its preseryation.” 
Having wandered a considerable 
length of time in this enchanting 
spot, Thomas conducted me through 
an unperceived opening into ano- 
ther area of greater extent, but 
wilder and more irregular than 
the former. It had been an ancient 
stone quarry, but now presented 
the appearance of a w theatre 
interspersed with a a pictu- 
resque appearance, from amon 
which burs a rivulet of no aaa 
quantity of water, which, after 
sporting in various eccentricities, 
one while tumbling from crag to 
erag, at another working its pas- 
sage th the broken masses 
nats cating itself ® undivided 
. i . . in an ivi e 
eet tren a height so as to form 
a miniature cascade, its turbulence 
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gradually subsided, as it flowed 
through the valley till at length it 
settled in a spacious reservoir, 

The mound that rose above the 
bold rock which formed the natu- 
ral enclosure of this ia 44 
scene, was covered with some 
tulted trees whose branches flung 
themselves wide over its front. 
The only domesticated inhabitants 
of this delightful spot, were a 
sinall cow anda wi, sey which no 
sooner spied us than they came to 
us with alacrity; I found it was a 
practice here always to haye in 
readiness a piece of bread or thin 
kind of cake made ef the meal 
of pease or beans lightly baked to 
carry into the garden for the ani- 
mals there: and never did chil- 
dren more enjoy gingerbread or 
sugar plumbe than these creatures 
did this kind of presents, What 
a difference between the enjoyr 
ment arising from thus augment- 
ing the happiness of the brute ere 
ation from that of hunting them 
down with a ferocious keenness, 
which obtained the name of rural 
sports. J do nat know a single 
phrase that denotes such a perver- 
sion of mind as that of rural sports, 
"Tis the sport of a being that makes 
the sufferings of the inferior crea- 
tures his amusement, 

But the moment adyanced too 
fast that I was to hurry myself 
from those fairy scenes, and, if I 
may use the expression, from the 
feelings that those scenes excited. 
The hour of my departure arrived, 
and I most reluctantly took leave 
of a spot, sanctified by the senti- 
ment that here the human soul was 
revived from a state of apathy to 
intelligence, agd that this wonder- 
ful change was adn hf the 
active and indefatigable exertions of 
one of these beings whom too many 
of the higher o of society are 
apt to look upon as mere e¢ 
for theis convenience or lux 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, IV. 
ee 
(Concluded from page 340.) 


Tr is 2 fundamental maxim of 
the British constitution, that it is 
the duty of a prince to promote 
the welfare of his subjects and 
his country, so that whenever his 
conduct becomes unequivocally in- 
consistent with the interests of his 
people, resistance becomcs not 
only innocent but an indispensible 
duty. It is this maxim which jus- 
tifies the revolution of 1688, 
which hurled the Stewart family 
from the throne and introduced a 
new and foreign family. 

Never did a greater necessity for 
a revolution exist in any country 
than it did in Sweden in the be- 
ginning of the year 1809. The 

nances were exhausted, the army 
harrassed and cut up as if the 
king's wish had been to annihilate 
it. Three powerful nations had 
prepared to invade the kingdom : 
Gustavus had quarrelled with his 
only ally, and refused to come to 
any terms with France or Russia, 
though every reasonable man saw 
that the war could only lead to 
ruin. 

The origin of the confederacy 
which combined in dethroning him 
has never been well ascertained. 
It is generally asserted, that the 
Duke of Sudermania was ignorant 
of it, though his subsequent con- 
duct gives room to doubt the truth 
of the assertion. It seems, how- 
ever, to have originated in the 
army, and to have spread general- 
ly through the kingdom. The 
principal actors were officers, but 
many privates were admitted into 
the secret. 

Various projects for a revolu- 
tion were laid at different times, 
and were so publicly talked of that 
if the Government of Gustavus 


was not both weak and odious, the 


whole project must have been dis- 
covered. Different schemes were 
proposed and abandoned, and the 
ardour of the conspirators began to 
cool. At tength an officer of high 
rank, disguised as the servant of 
his own adjutant, arrived from the 
army of the north. He found in 
Stockholm several persons anxious 
for a revolution, but few determin- 
ed. At this time the western army 
having concluded a truce with the 
governor of Norway, published a 
manifesto stating their grievances 
and their determination to redress 
them, and began their march to- 
wards Stockholm. ‘The leaders of 
this army were perfectly aware of 
the designs of the conspirators in 
Stockholm. When the news of 
this movement reached the king’s 
ears, he immediately set out from 
Haga, a palace where he generally 
resided in consequence of some 
disgust he had conceived against the 
capital, and on his arrival at Stock- 
holm, ordered the palace gates to 
be shut and placed guards on 
all the principal avenues of the 
city with orders to allow no person 
to enter without the strictest exa- 
mination, and no one, on any ac- 
count whatsoever, to leave it. He 
was also on the point of seizing all 
the money in the bank, and raising 
the royal standard at Ny-koping ; 
the consequence of which would 
have been the addition of a civil 
war to the calamities which alrea- 
dy distracted the kingdom. 

The conspirators, aware of the 
consequences of such a step, re- 
solved on seizing the king's person 
the next day; and Baron Alder- 
creutz, who had uired such 
reputation in the land war, 
agreed to take the lead on this oc- 
casion, 
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- This nobleman with several of- 
ficers of high rank came to the 


ace in the morning. They 
ound only four of the Tite guards 
here, as the rest had gone to pre- 
pare for their intended journey. 
After several had separately re- 
amonstrated with the king against 
jJeaving the capital, but to no pur- 
, Baron Aldercreutz at the 
steiinamaien of officers enter- 
ed the apartment where the ki 
was, Gustavus seemed unhee 
on seeing them, but before he 
could recover himself the Baron 
advanced and said, “the public 
“ mind was highly irritated at the 
** unfortunate state of the country; 
“and that the higher officers of 
“ state, the troops, and the most 
‘“‘ respectable citizens had urged 
*‘ him to represent the consequen- 
“ces to. his majesty—for which 
“ purpose”—here the king loudly 
exclaimed, ‘* Treason, you are ail 
corrupted and shall be punished !” 
The other answered, “ we are no 
traitors, but wish to save your el 
jesty and the country.” e king 
tussediately jon ie sword, but 
the Baron rushed upon him and 
seized him round the waist, while 
another wrested the sword from 
his hand. The king cried out 
loudly, “Help! me they are 
going to murder me!” On hear- 
ing his qutcries, some of the body- 
uard, who had just arrived, en- 
, rosie to force the door, and 
broke some of the upper pannels 
with pokers and sabres. Baron 
Aldercreutz ordered the door to 
be ed, and, rushing into the 
middle of the crowd, seized a sa- 
bre from an hussar, snatched from 
Sica tied bolling i wp sod, thet 
office, it up 
he was.now adjutant general, and 
as such commanded them to retire : 
this command was obeyed . with 
some hesitation, but on the baron’s 
explaining to them the intentions 
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of the conspirators and giving them 
assurances of the king's safety in 
case no attempts were made b 
them to rescue him, he at len 
succeeded in ttanquillizing them. 
Proper regulations were then made 
for the security of the capital. 
The citizens mounted guard at the 
bank and. public offices, and the: 
streets were kept quiet by patroles 
of the burgher cavalry, A ws had 
orders not. to molest any 

who was not openly riotous, 

Meanwhile the king, who had re- 
quested to be spared the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the officers concern. 
ed in his arrest, had been left with 
two of his own friends. Unobserv- 
ed by them he contrived to draw 
one of their swords from the scab- 
bard, and when its owner, general 
Stromfelt, requested it to be res- 
tored, he refused, saying that a 
general was just as good a general 
as he a king without asword. Ba- 
ron Aldercreutz on hearing of the 
circumstance, thought it advisable 
to place some further guard on 
him: but the king seeing him ap- 
proaching with two officers through 
the door that had been broken 
down, immediately made his escape 
through the opposite door and 
locked it after him. 

The baren, alarmed at the dan- 
ger of poe the king to 
escape, leaped against the door 
and burst it open. In the next 
room was a spiral stair-case, opea 
all round. On entering, he saw the 
king on the highest step, who on 

reeiving his pursuer, threw a 
Sona of keys iv his face and dis- 
appeared. When the baron had 

ot to the top of the stairs the 
a was no where to be seen, but 
by accident he followed his track, 
and meeting some of the servants, 


was directed by them in his pur- 
suit. But he reached the pale 
court without having seen the ob- 
ject of his search, Gustavus had 
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been so precipitate that he fell and 
burt his arm severely. 

When the king's escape was 
known, the conspirators rushed in 
a body to the palace yard to pre- 
vent his flight. They soon saw 
him; and as his strength was now 
gone, and his breath exhausted, he 
was easily overpowered. He was 
carried into the rooms named by 
himself, where he sat down im- 
mediately opposite to the portrait 
of Marie Antoinette, the late 
queen of France, and remained 
quiet the whole day. Not the 
emallest disturbance took place in 
the capital ; no displeasure was tes- 
tified by the people, and in the 
evening the theatre was filled with 
an unusual number of spectators. 

The Duke of Sudermania, uncle 
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to Gustavus, immediately assum- 


ed the Government. The states 
were assembled, and on the 29th 
of March, Gustavus Adolphus 
voluntarily abdicated the throne. 
A yearly sum of £15,000 was 
granted for his maintainance, and 
after remaining during the great- 
est part of the summer in Sweden 
until pefmission was obtained from 
the French Emperor to allow him 
to retire to Switzerland, he left 
his native country on the sixth of 
December 1809, taking his wife 
and children with him. He has 
since visited Petersburgh and 
England, and it is said is now in 
Germany, where according to re- 
port he has lately married the 
daughter of an inn-keeper in an 
obscure town, 





ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES. 


(Continued from page 335.) 


ANNE OF BRITTANY. 

A humorous anecdote is related 
ef queen Anne of Brittany, who 
had always affectedly piqued her- 
self on her great learning: in or- 
der, on this account, to ed ne 
larity, she used, in the audience 
she gave to foreigners, phrases and 
words of their several languages, 
that they might imagine she was 
conversant in the tongues of all 
nations. Her chevalier of honour, 
Grignaux, was versed in all the 
living languages, which he had ac- 
quired in his travels. The Queen, 
when about to give audience to the 
Spanish Ambassador, asked Grig- 
naux to tell her a few Spanish 
phrases, and he rashly dared to 
violate the respect he owed his 
sovereign, by teaching her those 
expressions highly improper for a 
female to make use of. However, 
Grignaux was so terrified at what 
he had done, that he thought pro- 





per to inform the King of it, ard 
the monarch, who could not for- 
bear smiling, insisted on his imme- 
diately undeceiving the Queen.— 
Anne expressed, on this occasion, 
so just an anger, that Louis was 
obliged to make use of all his in- 
fluence to obtain the pardon of the 
facetious and thoughtless chevalier. 
An anecdote is also related of this 
Queen, as a proof of the high res- 
pect she entertained for learned 
men, As she was passing one day 
from her own p ome to that of 
the King, she observed in an anti- 
chamber Chartier, a poet, and the 
King’s secretary, fast asleep. Anne 
stopped, bent down and saluted 
him; then turning to her ladies, 
she said, “‘we ought not, of our 
princely courtesy, to pass by, and 
not honour with our kiss the mouth 
whence so many sweet ditties and 
golden poems have issued.” 

It was Anne of Brittany who 
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first received the daughters of no- 
blemen at court, and whom, from 
the certain persuasion, that idle- 
ness is the parent of licentiousness, 
she obliged to employ themselves 
in embroidery and tapestry,where- 
with to ornament the churches. 
She founded the order of knight- 
hood of Cordeliers, in memory of 
the cords with which the great 
founder of our religion was brought 
before Pilate. 

_ Anne was the first of the French 
Queens who introduced black as 
mourning, the royal mourning hav- 
ing been previously white. 


CATHARINE OF MEDICIS. 


Tuts extraordinary woman, so 
celebrated alike for her wonder- 
ful talents and her crimes, over 
whose illustrious name the dread- 
ful massacre of St. Bartholomew 
must ever cast that indelible stain 
which succeeding years can never 
wash away, was allowed in outward 
endowments to surpass every lady 
at the court of France. She adapt- 
ed her dress to her beautiful per- 
son with such exquisite taste, that 
though she seldom appeared twice 
in the same mode, ged pes 

ually advantageous to her beau- 
. she introduced the fashion of 
wearing silk stockings, and riding 
on the side-saddle. 

From the animosity of the Flo- 
rentines to the house of Medici, 
she was exposed, during her in- 
fancy, to extreme danger. At the 
siege of Florence, when she was 
eleven years old, she was placed 
on a wall, and exposed to’ all the 
fire of the Imperial artillery. But 
Philibert, Prince of Orange, the 
commander, aspired to her hand ; 
his death dissolved the negocia- 
tion, and she was destined to move 
in a more important sphere. 

Catharine was always mistress 


rv 
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of herself; when elevated to. the 
sovereignty of France, she was ever 
a furious persecutor of the pro- 
testants ; but she was more indif- 
ferent to religious than political 
interest, and when the Huguenot 
mye seemed to prevail, she calm- 
y said, “ Eh bien, il foudra done 
prier Dieu en Frangois !” 

In the entertainments with which 
she honoured her son on his elec- 
tion to the Polish crown, she caus- 
ed sixteen of the most beautiful 
ladies gf her court, to represent 
the sixteen provinces of France, 
whom she caused to pay him ho- 
mage. These were only instances 
of her pride and pageantry, but 
the following anecdote does her 
honour. She supported all her 
great qualifications with a magni- 
ficence of mind tempered by ex- 
treme affability, and on her death- 
bed subdued that aversion she had 
so long felt for Henry IV. of Na- 
varre, by appointing him | suc- 
conser 85 ee vest of Prina, end 
gave her most and earnest 
advice to her son, to use him 
kindly, and — in his mind 
every principle of regard and af- 
pe A awed him, 


HENRIETTA OF BOURBON,— 
COMMONLY KNOWN BY THE 
NAME OF MADEMOISELLE 
MONTPENSIER, 

Sue had, as it is generally 
thought, contracted a private mar- 
ri with the Duke de Lauzen; 
mt the familiarity with which he 
treated her, and extreme pa- 
tience under such a behaviour, oe 
too well justifies the idea. When 
de Lauzen was imprisoned by Louis 
XIV. whose favour he had for. 
feited, his liberty was restored en- 
tirely through her intercession ; 
he made, however, a very ungrate- 
ful return for her » and 
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with disgust and hatred. The vul- 
garity of his conduct may be ex- 
emplified from the following cir- 
cumstance: Returning one day 
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treated the princess with the most 
insulting tyranny: Henrietta suf- 
fered for a long time his bruta- 
lity with extreme patience, till 
continual ill usage inspired her 
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come and draw off my boots.” 
She remonstrated with him on a 
conduct so cruel and humiliating, 
when, it is said, he attempted to 
strike her with his foot. Made- 
moiselle Montpensier, unable to 
endure such a brutal insult, or- 
dered him from her presence, and 
forbade him ever to see her more. 





from hunting, he said, “ Henrietta, (To be continued.) 
COLLECTANEA. 


The following extracts from old news- 
pets may afford some entertainment, 
by exhibiting circumstances which, tho’ 
then little regarded, have become inte- 
resting, from change of time and man- 


ners : 

Extract from Fantkner’s Journal— 
Blessington, Jan, ¢z, 1744--“Last night, 
the sky being very clear, the blazing 
star was seen here to great advantage : 
I should not trouble you with this ac- 
count of it, did it not seem to be at- 
tended with some circumstances, which 
are not mentioned by any accounts that 
I have seen of the comets that have hi- 
therto appeared: for, by the help ofa 
telescope, we could discern two semi- 
circles, like half moons, about the nu- 
cleus ; but this, I suppose, was observed 
by the curious in Dublin. But what I 
believe was particular to this place, was 
the fiery sparks, like sparks of hot iron, 
which fell from it and set fireto a cock of 
straw in the of some people ; 
after the — of these oe the 
air was so prodigionsly rarified the peo- 
ple panted like trouts taken out of the wa- 
ter /! 

Which onght most to be wondered at, 
the ignorance of those who fancied they 
saw such an impossibility, or the credu- 
~~ of the author who recorded it? 

Yrogheda Aug. 2. 1744. The Friars 
of this town were again presented by the 
Grand Jary, and warrants were left by 
the Judges vf Assize to apprehend 
them! 

The tickets for Handel's Oratorios 
at Dublin in 1743, were sold for half a 
guinea cach;—new three may be had for 
a guinea! Were our ancestors fonder of 
music, Of was money more abundant ? 

Richard IT1.— Among a variety of cir 
eumstances tending to 
chard LIL, was not that 
that has 


ve, that Ri- 
Sceormed being ral 


been described by pects and 


historians, the following, mentioned by 
Hutton in his History of the battle of 
Bosworth, is ese, Be a “ By 
his coins, pictures, c represen-. 
tations he E otras t. He bore a family 
likeness to his brother Edward, who 
was one of the handsomest men of. his 
age. The Countess of Desmond, who 
lived to one hundred and , and 
whose pictare now graces Windsor 
Castle, danced with Richard in King 
Edward's court, and declared him the 
handsomest man in the room, his brother 
excepted. But her feeble voice, during 
the sway of the ‘Tudors, was lost in the 
general cry against him, for none of the 
old historians mentien it. 

Dr. Johnson.—Mrs. Piozzi, in one of 
her writings relative to this famous 
man, tells the following anecdote :— 


When in Wales, as were dining 
with a female relation of hers, the Doc- 
tor was pressed to eat some which 


were then considered as a rarity, as they 
were a species lately introduced into the 
country ; very large, bat very tender. 
After having eaten about one half of the 
dish, he was asked “ if he did not think 
them good?” with his usual politeness, 
he replied, mistaking them for the com, 
mon marrow-fat pea, that “ a 
be so for hogs.” The Lady at the head 
of the table, justly irritated at this un- 
provoked attack upon her hospitality, 
uumediately replied, Then, pray Sir, 
let me ound you the other haif. 

Nasal Compliment.—When a king of 
Mocaranga sneezes, he is complimented 
by a general salute from the of bis 
subjects. It begins inthe antichamber, 
and is echoed by those without, till i 
reaches the street, whence it With 
rapidity throwgh the capital, aud is re- 
turned upon the roval car in one gene, 

chorus, 
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treated the princess with the most 
insulting tyranny: Henrietta sut- 
fered for a long time his bruta- 
lity with extreme patience, till 
continual ill usage inspired her 
with disgust and hatred. The vul- 
garity of his conduct may be ex- 
emplified from the following cir- 
cumstance: Returning one day 
from hunting, he said, “ Henrietta, 


come and draw off my boots.” 
She remonstrated with him on a 
conduct so cruel and humiliating, 
when, it is said, he attempted to 
strike her with his foot. Made- 
moiselle Montpensier, unable to 
endure such a brutal insult, or- 
dered him from her presence, and 
forbade him ever to see her more, 
(To be continued.) 





COLLECTANEA 


The following extracts from old news- 
papers may afford some entertainment, 
by exhibiting circumstances which, tho’ 
then little regarded, have become inte- 
resting, from change of time and man- 
pers : 

Extract from Faulkner's Journal— 
Blessington, Jan, vv, 1744--“‘Last night, 
the sky being very clear, the blazing 
siar was seen here to great advantage : 
I should not trouble you with this ac- 
count of it, did it not seem to be at- 
tended with some circamstances, which 
are not mentioned by any accounts that 
Ihave seen of the comets that have hi- 
therto appeared: for, by the help ofa 
telescope, we could discern two semi- 
circles, like half moons, about the nu- 
cleus ; but this, I suppose, was observed 
by the curious in Dublin. But what I 
believe was particular to this place, was 
the fiery sparks, like sparks of hot iron, 
which fell from it and set fireto a cock of 
straw inthe presence of some hundred people ; 
after the falling of these sparks, the 
air was so prodigiously rarified the peo- 
ple panted like trouts taken out of the wa- 
ter /! 

Which ought most to be wondered at, 
the ignorance of those who fancied they 
saw such an impossibility, or the creda- 
lity of the author who recorded it? 

Drogheda Aug. 2. 1744. The Friars 
of this town were again presented by the 
Grand Jary, and warrants were left by 
the Judges vf Assize to apprehend 
them! 

The tickets for Handel's Oratorios 
at Dublin in 1743, were sold for hatfa 
guinea cach;—now three may be had for 


a guinea! Were our ancestors fonder of 


luusic, OF was money more abundant ? 
Richard 111,— Among a variety of cir 
eumstances tending to prove, that Ri- 
chard LIL, was not that deformed being 
that has been described by pects and 





historians, the following, mentioned by 
Hutton in his History of the battle of 
Bosworth, is worthy of notice: “B 
his coins, pictures, and other represen- 
tations he is straight. He bore a family 
likeness to his brother Edward, who 
was one of the handsomest men of his 
age. The Countess of Desmond, who 
lived to one hundred and thirty, and 
whose picture now graces Windsor 
Castle, danced with Richard in King 
Edward's court, and declared him the 
handsomest man in the room, his brother 
excepted. But her feeble voice, during 
the sway of the ‘Tudors, was lost in the 
general cry against him, for none of the 
old historians mention it. 

Dr. Johnson.—Mrs. Piozzi, in one of 
her writings relative to this famous 
man, tells the fullowing anecdote :— 
When in Wales, as they were dining 
with a female relation of hers, the Doc- 
tor was pressed to eat some peas, which 
were then considered as a rarity, as they 
were a species lately introduced into the 
country ; very large, but very tender. 
After having eaten about one half of the 
dish, he was asked “ if he did not think 
them good?” with his usual politeness, 
he replied, mistaking them for the com- 
mon marrow-fat pea, that “ they might 
be so for hogs.” The Lady at the head 
of the table, justly irritated at this un- 
provoked attack upon her hospitality, 
mumediately replied, Then, pray Sir, 
let me send you the other bait. 

Nasal Compliment.—When a king of 
Mocaranga sneezes, he is complimented 
by a general salute from the Inngs of bis 
a. It begins in the antichamber, 
and is echoed by those without, till it 
reaches the street, whence it passes With 
rapidity throawgh the capital, aud is re- 
turned upon the roval ear in ove gene. 
ral chorus, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 
ee 


The — Society of London, 
On ursday the 24th of 
February, a paper was read from 
Dr. Herchell, consisting of an ar- 
ranged set of observations to ena- 
ble astronomers to judge of the 
probability of his opinion respect- 
ing the origin of stars. It is well 
known to most of our readers, that 
Dr. Hercheli has discovered and 
described a prodigious number of 
nebulosities in the heavens, and 
that he has been induced to con- 
clude from his observations, that 
these nebulosities dually col- 
lecting together, in that way form 
stars. The object of the present 
paper is still further to el idate and 
confirm this opinion. Sometimes 
nebulosities appear all of equal 
brightness, exhibiting a milky 
whiteness every where alike, 
sometimes they are brightest to- 
wards the centre, sometimes a lu- 
minous spot appears in the centre, 
and sometimes there is a distinct 
star. The Doctor conceives that 
these are the gradual steps of the 
star-making process. In_ like 
manner two stars are frequently 
seen with a nebulous matter -be- 
tween them. But it would be dif- 
ficult to give a connected view of 
the numerous observations, which 
were not very intimately connect- 
ed together; though they exhibit 
all that ingenuity and all that ori. 
inality of thinking for which Dr. 
Fierchell is so conspicuous, He 


showed that the light of the stars 
differs as much from each other as 
that of the planets, and he con- 
ceives the stars to be opaque globes 
surrounded with luminous atmos- 
pheres like the sun; and sees no 
reason why they may not be a 





bited. One set of his observations 
seemed to be rather hostile to his 
hypothesis. He showed that many 
of the noes ar examined by 
ve erful telescopes, were 
found tobe clusters of stars : hence 
a probable inference seems to be, 
that if our telescopes were suffici- 
ently powerful, we should discover 
the whole of the nebule to be ja 
the same predicament. 

On Thursday the third of March 
the remainder of Dr, Herchell’s 
peer was read. Several nebu- 
osities seem to have surrounded 


certain stars in consequence of 


a motion which they had acquired, 
and which brought them within 
the stars’ spheres of action. Dr, 
H. likewise noticed clusters of stars 
which seem mutually to attraet 
each other, as they are densest in 
the centre. These clusters are 
chiefly in the milky way. 

On Thursday the 10th of March 
a paper by Mr. Sepping was read 
on an improvement in the modé 
of building ships of war. Not- 
withstanding the importance of our 
navy to Great-Britain, and the in- 
creasing scarcity and price of oak, 
no improvement has taken place 
in the construction of ships of war 
for the last century. Mr. Sepping 
in this paper described an improve- 
ment which he himself has made 
which adds to the strength and 
durability of ships, while in conse- 
quence of the advan which it 
affords of using the of old 
ships, it Rea “hp pee 
oak necessary for a war 
about jth, and saves 140 oak 
trees. in the building ofa single 74 
gun ship, According to the old 
mode of building the different 


x 
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timbers were made to act on each 
other at right angles. According 
to the new they act obliquely. 
But it would be scatcely possible 
to convey an idea of the new me- 
thod without drawings ; nor indeed 
dees the editor consider himself 
as sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject to venture upon details. 
Several ships have already been 
constructed according to the new 
plan; so that its comparative ad- 
vantages will be put to a fair trial. 

On Thursday the 17th of 
March, a paper by Dr. Chrichton 
of St. Petersburgh was read on 
the means by which vitality is 
supplied to the living system. 

Dr. Chrichton conceives that 
there is a continual waste of vi- 
tality during life, and therefore 
that a supply is necessary. He 
thinks that this vitality is furnish- 
ed by the food, and believes that 
the food contains particles endow- 
ed with vitality, and that this vi- 
tality is neither destroyed by the 
destruction of the organic texture, 
nor by the heat to which the food 
is exposed. He made decoctions 
of camomile, feverfew, nutgalls, 
&c. in distilled water, put the de- 
coctions into glass jars inverted 
over distilled mercury, and intro- 
duced into them oxygen gas ob- 
tained from black oxide of manga- 
nese. Numerous confervas made 
their appearance in these decoc- 
tions, and considerable portions of 
the gas were absorbed. From 
these experiments he draws as a 
conclusion, that there are two 
kinds of particles of matter, name- 
ly, organic and inorganic particles, 
and that the vitality of the first is 
not destrpyed by boiling water. In 
general he found that vegetation 
commenced sooner when the de- 
coction of flowers is used, and 
latest when that of roots. These 
experigrents lead directly to the 
doctrine of equivocal generation, 
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and prove nothing, unless that doc- 
trine be taken fer granted. Simi- 
lar experiments were long ago ad- 
vanced by Girtanner in support of 
equivocal generation, and he mo- 
destly boasted that he had created 
a vegetable. I can conceive the 
seeds of the confervas in question 
to have existed in the distilled wa- 
ter, and to have risen with that 
liquid in the state of vapour. The 
water, to do away such an objec- 
tion, ought to have been passed 
through a red hot tube in the state 
of vapour. In short, the experi- 
ments are far from decisive, and it 
would be a very difficult task to ex- 
ecute decisive experiments on such 
a subject. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday the Ist of March a 
biographical account of Mr. James 
Don, curator of the botanical gar- 
den at Cambridge, was read. He 
appears to have been a well inform- 
ed and industrious man; though 
his literary labours were confined 
to the drawing up of a catalogue. 

On Tuesday the 15th of March 
was read a paper by Dr. Smith, 
the president, proving the lepidium 
nudicaule of Linnzeus, to be a spe- 
cies of the new genus tesdalea, 
lately established by Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Brown had referred to it only 
one species, the iberis nudicaulis 
of Linnzeus, which is a British plant. 
Dr. S. considers the lepidium nu- 
dicaule as a distinct plant, though 
resembling the other very closely. 
It grows at Montpelier and in the 
south of France. 

At the same meeting there was 
read a description of a new specics 
of warbler, by Dr. Trail of Liver- 
pool. He got the skin of the bird 
from Brazil, and he considers it as 
a new species, to which he gives 
the name of motacilla xanthopa. 
It is chiefly distinguished by two 
yellow spots behind the eyes. 
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Dr. Trail terminated his paper 
with some observations on the bill 
ef the toucan, which is well known 
to be of a monstrous size when 
compared with that of the bird. 
It was considered as hollow; but 
Dr. Trail has shewn that it contains 
within it a boney matter with a fine 
tissue of blood vessels communi- 
cating with the nasal organs of the 
bird. He conceives it intended to 
give the animal a very perfect 
sense of smell, in order to enable 
it to pick out its food in the almost 
impenetrable forests where it is 
destined to live. 


WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 


At the meeting on the 21st of 
January, Professor Jameson read 
the first part of a mineralogical 
description of the county of Fife, 
In this communication, he confined 
his observations and remarks to the 
country around Burntisland. The 
whole of this small but curious 
tract of country is composed of 
floetz and alluvial strata, and affords 
an admirable study for the minera- 
logist. Although the strata, upon 
the whole, are well exposed, yet 
their structure, extent, magnitude, 
position, and alternation, are not 
to be ascertained by a rapid exami- 
nation or cursory view, but will oc- 
cupy eyen the experienced natu- 
ralist for weeks. The floetz rocks 
are sand-stone, lime-stone, slate- 
clay, bituminous shale, clay-iron- 
stone, basalt, greenstone, wacke, 
amygdaloid, and trap-tuff. The 
lower and middle parts of the dis- 
trict are com of an alterna- 
tion of greenstone, limestone, 
slate-clay, &c.: the upper part is 
composed of trap-tuff, wacke, 
amygdaloid, and basalt. The 
sandstone rocks contain vegetable 
impressions and coal ; and show a 
transition from pure quartz to sand- 
stone ;—a fact which, in connexion 
with others stated by Mr. Jameson, 
illustrates the chemical nature of 
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sandstone. The slate-clay presente 
a curious connexion with A samc 
an appearance in favour of the 
chemical nature of slate-clay, and 
of the connexion of slate-clay as a 
member of the felspar series. In 
the limestone strata are situated. 
the well-known lime quarries of 
Dalgetty. The trap rocks con- 
tain veins of trap; also of sand- 
stone, limestone, and slate-clay, 
and portions of slate-clay and 
limestone resembling fragments : 
all of which appearances Professor 
Jameson considers as chemical 
co-temporaneous formations; and 
he concluded by remarking that 
probably the prevalent theory of 
the mechanical formation of floetz 
rocks would be found to be less 
consonant to nature than the hypo- 
thesis of their chemical formation 
now pro . 

At the meeting 12th February, 
Dr. Macknight read a paper on the 
Cartlane Craig: a vast chasm in 
the sandstone rocks above Lanark, 
formed by the lower part or pro- 
jecting shoulder of a great moun- 
tain-mass, detached from the body 
or upper part, and extending more 
than three quarters of a mile in a 
curved line from 8, W. to N. E. 
with a depth of several hundred 
feet. To ascertain how this enor- 
mous and striking fissure has been 
produced is a curious geological 
problem; the more interesting, 
that the phenomena of the Cartlane 
Craig are such as furnish a remark- 
abletest for trying the merits of the 
two theories which now divide the 
geological world. According to the 
principles of the igneous theory, 
a vein of trap, which traverses the 
strata in a direction almost perpen- 
dicular to the course of the chasm 
near its centre, renders it an ex- 
ample on a great scale of disrup- 
tion and dislocation by explosion 
from below. On the other hand, 
the Cartlane Craig evidently pos- 
sesses all the data requisite to forin 
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» subsidence: an 
ex ion which Dr. Macknight 
is inclined to prefer, because the 
trap, from the smallness of its 
mass, seems totally inadequate, as 
a mechanical power, to the effect 
produced ; because the direction 
of the rent, instead of following 
the course of the vein, which it 
must have done had it owed its ex- 
istence to this cause, is very near- 
ly at right angles to that course; 
and because it appears on examina- 
tion that the trap itself had been 
originally a part of the formation 
or mountain mass, previous to the 
time the rent took place,—The 
Cartlane sandstone belongs to the 
eldest of the floetz rocks. In the 
ynder part of this formation, it 
alternates with grey-wacke, and 
contains lime in cale-spar veins, 
Some varieties are good specimens 
of what Mr. Jameson considers as 
chemicai depositions, The trap 
consists of greenstone ; 
basalt including olivin and augit ; 
and a substance intermediate be- 
tween basalt and clinkstone. 
At this meeting, the 

read a communication from Dr. 
Thompson, containing a descrip- 
tion and analysis of a specimen of 
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lead ore from India. It appeared 
heerar tat 
urets copper, 
iron, in the following proportions, 
Sulphuret of lead . . 57.969 
Sulphuret of + 40.850 
Sulphuret of iron . . 2.190 





100°309 

This ore, supposing the iron te 
be accidental, consists of one inte- 
grant particle of sulphuret of lead 
combined with two integrant par- 
ticles of sulphuret of copper ; and 
hence the Doctor was inclined to 
consider it as a new species of lead 
ore, of little value ins 
metallurgic point of view. 

At this meeting, also, there was 
presented to the society a branch 
of mimosa decurrens, containing 
several bunches of flowers, the 
first time they have been produced 
in this country. The plant is in 
the fine conservatory at Milburn 
Tower, the seat of the Ambassa- 
dor Liston; it is fifteen feet high, 
and has been thrown into a flower- 


ing state by the judicious manage- 
ment of Mr. Joseph Smaill, the 
gardener, who checked its growth, 


by cutting some of the roots, and 
by substituting a proportion of 
sand for rich earth. 


—_—— 
METHOD OF PRESERVING VACCINE MATTER. 


a 


Dr. Thompson of Edinburgh 
has published the following valu- 
able communication from Dr. 
Reid Clanny, of Sunderland, of an 
improved method of preserving 
Vaccine Matter. 

“ Permit me to detail to you a 
mest convenient and useful man- 
ner of taking and preserving vac- 
cine or variolous virus, which the 
faculty of this town have found to 
be much superior to any other, It 
is the invention of a Mr. Forman, 


wn wgenioys glass-manufacturer 


upon the Wear, near Sunderland. 
—. we form of a small glass 
ball with a tube issuing from it, 
very similar to a cracker, as it is 
called, which mischievous boys 
put into candles to cause anexplo- 
sion, The pustule trom which the 
virus is to be taken being punctur- 
ed by a lancet in the usual manner, 
the small ball or bulb is to be heat- 
ed at a candle so as'to rarify the 
air within it, and after it is suffici- 
ently warmed, the end of the little 
tube is to be inserted where the 








ene 





lancet had made the puncture, énd 
the virus will i be taken 
» 80 as to fill the bulb. The end 
‘the tube is now to be hermetical- 
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use, the tube need not besealed, but 
may be secured in convenient 
manner. Any requisite number of 


ly sealed by means of a common it i 


blow-pipe at the flame of a candle, 
which is a very simple process ; 
and thusthe virus may be preserv- 
ed for any length of time, and sent 
to any distance. If for immediate 


—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Museum. 


I aM giad to perceive that one of the objects of 
current of pabiic thought into cae channel ef eung. | 


best method of 
eessors have fallen. In aid of the design 
Essay, on a subject 





lication is to tern 
y doing so, you take 


rescuing it from the oblivion into which so many o yer panto. 


beg leave to transmit you 


I 
now deservedly held in high estimation. Its intention will, 


4 hope, make amends for its defects. “1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 


April 10th, 1814, 


Aw Inquirer. 


ON THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF STATIS- 
s TICAL ENQUIRIES. 


Is we estimate the value of any 
branch of science by the true 
standard, public utility, nome can 
compare with that which is the 

of the present essay. Sta- 
tistics implies inquiries egnnected 
with the general state of the coun- 
try, with a view of ascertaining 
the degree of iness it natu- 
rally enjoys, and the means of its 
future improvement. Taken in 
this sense, it constitutes a my 
it of political science, the 
neneur et ert ‘and pursu- 
ing which originates in Great Bri- 
tain. It has been Soren ae 
great height in Scotland, by the 
persevering i and talents 
of that real patriot Sir John Sin- 
clair, who, by his statistical sur- 
vey of Scotland, has, as it were, 
analyzed the country, has brought 
every townland hamlet 
the eye of the legislator, thus fur- 
nishing him with a supply of au- 
thentic materials, to be applied to 
any public purpose that may be 
deemed to the general 
welfare. Jt is muel to’ be wished 
that such pursuits were more at- 


tended to in Ireland. Few coun- 
tries possess natural .ad- 
vantages, yet its state is little 
known in that quarter whence its 
melioration must originate. An en- 
deavour, therefore, however fee- 
ble, to turn the current of public 
thought to this channel, may be of 
use. 


From the defisition now i 
of the nature and of Sta- 


tistics, it is evident that any in- 


quiries relative to it must have 
a double tendency— one to investi- 
gate the nature of those blessings, 
to the enjoyment of which 
member of a political society 
justly entitled ;—the other, to dis- 
cover the means of rendering them 
generally attainable. 

With respect to the former, man 
must be considered both as an in- 
dividual and as one of a commu- 
nity. Viewed as a mere animal, 


‘the objects of life are but few; 


they may be confined to food, 
clothing, and shelter: his employ- 
ment is the acquisition of these ; 
his pleasures the énjédyment. of 
them. He is unacquainted with 
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other sources of gratification; and 
hence we see that the life of a 
savage, who is but one step re- 
moved from a state of nature, is 
occupied wholly in providing sub- 
sistence, or in the indolent grati- 
fication of his appetites. But man 
is not, nor was he intended b 
nature to be, a solitary animal. 
The first great law of Providence, 
the propagation of the species, 
gives rise to a connexion which 
necessarily raises a little societ 
about him, and contains the rudi- 
ments of civilized life. Civiliza- 
tion gives rise to a variety of new 
relations, whence proceeds an equal 
variety of pleasures, unknown and 
therefore unthought of before.— 
To increase these pleasures, and 
to diminish the evils that must 
spring up along with them, is the 
ultimate aim of the statistical phi- 
losopher. 

The first of the pleasures of 
cultivated life is the union of the 
sexes by marriage; a connexion 
which, if founded on proper prin- 
ciples, yields more pure ex- 
quisite gratification than any other 
social tie can produce, The unre- 
strained communication of senti- 
ments produced by unbounded 
confidence, is among the greatest 
of its immediate pleasures. But 
their number and power are greatly 
increased, by the various endear- 
ing emotions that arise from the 
tender ties of parental affection ; 
the delightful task of training up 
new formed beings to maturity ; 
and the important obligation of in- 
culcating those duties which they 
will hereafter be called on to per- 
form. Such are the innumerable 


advantages resulting from this con- 
nexion, that the most distinguish- 
ed legislators have deemed it wor- 
thy of the most serious attention, 
as the true foundation of political 
surength and social happiness, 
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Such was the paid to mar- 
riage at Athens, that all 
entrusted with the arrangement of 
public affairs, were obliged to be 
married men. 

Next to the ties produced by 
Pease those formed by personal 
friendship are to be considered. In 
ancient times, the boad of friend- 
slip was esteemed as something sa- 
cred, and little inferior to that of 
marriage. In modern days, tho’ 
uncontrolled by law, it still main- 
tains a high rank among the pléa- 
sures of civilized society, 

The enjoyment of property is 
the creature, and, undoubtedly, 
one of the most important advan- 
tages resulting from the social tie. 
If the right of acquiring property 
had not ie schllonady bas eould 
have been without one great sti- 
mulus to industry. It on been 
the great meane of improving and 
ennobling the human species. By 
establishing this right, it was spee- 
dily discovered, thet a su oe 
of pro of some iar ki 
could Se caised by j9 individual 
who applied his time to its acqui- 
sition, which he could give in ex- 
change for necessaries or luxuries 
to the others; that the labour of 
a part of the society could main- 
tain the whole population of a coun- 
try; and that, in consequence, 
those who were not engaged in 
procuring the necessaries of life, 
could devote their time to other 
pears equally beneficial to man- 

ind, 

Hence arise the pleasures of 
useful occupations. As the mem- 
bers of any community multiply, 
new occupations must be invent- 
ed. One part of the community 
will be employed in the essential 
occupation of procuring food, 
clothing, and shelter; others, in 
the different professions of law, 
divinity, and medicine; others, 
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in defending their fellows, by sea 
or land ; others in commercial pur- 
suits. Habitual attention to any 
of these, excites a preference for 
them, which gives a new spur to 
action. Nor, in any inquiry of 
this nature, are the amusements of 
the people to be neglected ; relax- 
ation is equally necessary to hu- 
man existence; it is that which 
gives the zest to iabour. Hence, 
the fine arts, and the drama, un- 
der proper restrictions, become the 
oecupation of a part of the commu- 
nity, whose labours are devoted to 
furnishing various sources of men- 
tal relaxation to the great bulk of 
the population. 

The last and most refined plea- 
sure of society is that arising from 
political institutions; and, from a 
singular construction of the human 
mind, particularly when in a high- 
ly civilized state, few pleasures are 
more eagerly sought after, a 
none more unsubstantial. 
true end ef political studies should 
be, the melioration of Bape F a 
sentiment which, in a truly philo- 
phic mind, must be the highest 
gratification, and a full reward for 
any labour ne in its acqui- 
sition; bat, as this sentiment is far 
from universal, its place has been 
supplied by ambition, that restless 
desire of rising above their fellows, 
which few men are insensible to. 
“Though in com} unworthy of 
praise, yet when it attempts to 
gain itd end by bestowing obliga. 
tions, and binding men by mo- 
tives of gratitude, it unintention- 
ally aids in furthering this great 
purpose ; and, when otherwise di- 
rected, it frequently counteracts it- 
self, by raising up a host of ene- 
mies, of sufficient to con- 
fine this spirit within bounds. 

The means of enjoying these 
gratifications next comes under 
consideration. For this purpose, 
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a thorough knowl of the pre” 
sent state of the society in whi 
he lives, compared with that of for- 
mer times, is essential. A want 
of this knowledge has been the 
great cause of failure in all at- 
tempts at internal improvement. 
If a farmer wishes to improve his 
lands, he cannot succeed, or,’ at 
best, his success will be very in- 
complete, unless he is well ac- 
guainted with the nature of the 
soil, the manner in which it has 
been hitherto treated, the sources 
whence he is to ure the ma- 
nure, seed, &c. for its cultivation, 
Shearer of the climate, the 
quality of the stock best adapted 
If a merchant hopes 


to the soil. 
for success ina foreign speculation, 
he must ascertain ee state of the 
markets at home and abroad, the 
length of the voyage, the nature 
of the climate and the country, be- 
sides the commodities best suited 
for barter; and apon the diligence 
of his enquiry, in a great measure, 
depends the amount of his returns. 
In like manner, the statistical phi- 
losopher can mature no well-di- 
gested plan for the improvement 
of society, until he has made him- 
self master of all the sources 
whence it is to be drawn. Tis re- 
searches must be both extensive 
and particular ;—extensive, so that 
no part of the region of enquiry 
pass unnoticed ;—particular, so 
that nothing, however minute, es- 
cape observation. When his mind 
is stocked with a quantity of mate- 
rials sufficiently copious, then, and 
not till then, is he qualified to pro- 
ceed to the true occupation of a 
poilpogeet, the formation of a ge- 
neral plan deduced from the parti- 
culars before him, so as to con- 
struct a machine which, however 
complicated, may be ruled by one 
master-spring. 
The necessary enquiries may be 
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arranged under a few general 


view. The division of labour has 


heads ;—the geographical state of been the great means of raising 


the country—the population,—the 
means of subsistence, —the existing 
laws and political establishments, 
—together with a general know- 
ledge of the language, religion, 
morals, customs, literature, arts 
and sciences. 

A proper investigation into all 
of these subjects, without an inti- 
mate knowledge of each of which 
the deductions must be faulty, evi- 
dently requires an exertion too 
great for any one individual. For- 
tunately, zeal for inquiry so 
strongly prevails at present, that 
many have turned their thoughts 
to these pursuits ; some, like hunt- 
ers, for the sake of the pursuit it- 
self; others, more la ly, for 
the acquisition ef the object in 


manual occupations to their 
sent flourishing state in Britains the 
division of thought would have the 
same effect in the operations on the 
mind. It would be worth while to 
consider what might be accom. 
plished by a society, which, like 
a great eo eS of mind, would 
tura the abilities of each individual 
into the course best calculated for 
him; so that each would conatri- 
bute his own share, for the great 
master-workman to combine and 
arrange into perfect > utility and 
beauty. 

What has already been done, in 
furtherance of this great object, 
must be the subject of future en- 


quiry. 





(For the Monthly Museum.) 
—_—_— 
ELEMENTS OF CHYMISTRY. 


SULPHUR. 

Iw our last number we were 

vented, by stress of matter, 
from entering into a detail of the 
properties of this substance, as 
relating to medicine, From what 
we have already said, it will be 
found that brimstone, though 
classed as a simple substance, is 
com of the vitriolic acid, 
combined with a small portion of 
inflammable matter: it has been 
so classed, only to agree with the 
received opinions of chemists, for 
it is not the business of any miscel- 
neous periodical work, such as 
ours, to prescribe laws to the 
whole scientific kingdom, but as 
unnoticed individuals of this king- 
dom, we avail ourselves of he 
privilege by which we are allowed 
to pass our opinions ad libitum. 
If sulphur were a simple sub- 
stance it could neither be decom- 
posed nor re-formed: disputations 


on its analytic and c 
perties wauld be pedir pe tn 
But when its parts are , 
they can be again united: this 
synthesis is, however, so very pe- 
culiar, that the chymists may still 
with some apparent degree of 
justice class it as they have done; 
for what the inflammable matter is, 
which enters into its composition 
we cannot pretend to say. If the 
vitriolic acid be pure, some fixed 
alkaline salt and a small quantity 
of powdered charcoal any be put 
with it into a close vessel, heat 
being then applied, sulphur is 
produced. 

Sulphur is found in different 
states, sometimes pure, but more 
ne combined with metallic 
ores. 


e sulphur which is found 
pure, is distingui from the 
other by the name vivum ; 
but that sold under name, is 


often no more than & residuum of 


























































tion, as both nearly agree in 
pearances. The native sulphur 
should, however, never be em- 
to for internal use, without 

ving undergone the process off 

ification which we described 
n our last number but one, be- 
cause it always is mixed with a 
quantity of arsenic. 

It is astrange fact, that the vio- 
lence of metallic medicines are 
corrected by sulphur; nay, even 
arsenic itself, in certain propor- 
tions, is — innocent; anti- 
mony, mud; mercury, inert. 

Expressed oils dissolve it more 
readily than a it is also 

in mineral petrolea. 
In the state of dissolution its smell 
is very offensive, and it impresses 
the tongue with a nauseous p 
gent taste. They do not, ei 
ever, dissolve it at less than the 
hoiling heat ; and at that they take 
up as much sulphur as makes them 
thick and consistent. During this 
process the matter swells very 
much, which renders it 


this process, the volatile flavour of 
the essential oils is much dissi- 
pated; which is entirely owing to 
This composition of sulphur 

been frequently given in dropsical 
affections ; but in all these, as weil 


more injurious than usefi 

If flowers of sulphur be boiled 
in water, with taice their weight 
of quicklime, the solution is rea- 
dily effected. If this solution be 
filtered, and exposed to the at- 
: 3 


acid act upon the powder, 
G . 
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the metallic sulpbur after purifica- mosphere, the sulphur and lime 
will. precipitate, and can afters ~ 


wards be obtained se 
PHOSPHORUS, 

The next simple combustible 
which we shall notice of, ig 
phosphorus. It is produced b 
the decomposition of bones 


animals, in the following manner: — 
Let a quantity of bones be cal-- 


cined until they cease to smoke, 
or give out any smell; and let 
them afterwards be reduced to a 
fine powder.: Put one hundred 
ints of this powder into a porce- 
in basin, dilute it with four 
times its weight of water, and add 
gradually (stirring the mixture 
after every addition) ferty pints of 
sulphuric acid.’ The mixture be- 
comes hot, and a vast number of 
air-bubbles are extricated. Let it 
stand thus for 24 hours, occasional- 
ly stirring it with a rod* It 
is now to be into a porce- 
lain basin through a linen cloth. 
The Seaman ta strained, 
into it, » an aqueous 
ee of the nitrate of leads a 
white powder immediately falls to 
the bottem; the nitrate must be 
added as long as this con- 
tinues to be Filter it 
now a second time. Leave the 
white powder which remains on the 
filtre, to dry, and then mix it with 
about one-sixth weight of pulve- 
rized charcoal This mixture must 
be put into an earthen-wareretort ; 
the retort put into a furnace, 
with its beak under water. Heat 
must be applied gradually ,till the re- 
tort is heated to whiteness. A great 
number of air-bubbies issue from 
the beak of the retort, which some- 
times take fire on coming to the 
surface of the water. At last, a 
substance comes over which has 
the appearance of melted wax, and 


* This i: for the purpose of letting the 
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congeals under the water. This is 
called Phosphorus. 

The specific gravity of phospho- 
rus is about 1.770, itis semi-trans- 
parent, and of a yellowish colour ; 
when kept some time in water, it 
becomes opaque, and then assumes 
the resemblance to wax ; it is inso- 
luble in water. 

It melts in a temperature of 99°. 
Phosphorus should always be melt- 
ed under water; for its attraction 


for oxygen is so great, that it could 
not be melted in the air with- 
out taking fire. If air be excluded, 
it evaporates at 219°, and boils at 
554°. On exposure to the atmos- 
phere, it emits a white smoke 
which has the smell of garlic, and 
is luminous in the dark. The 
uantity of this smoke is Ts 
tioned 4 the temperature. “se 
(To be continued.) 


—_————$S 
(For the Monthly Museum.) 
el 


FARMERS’ CALENDAR FOR MAY. 


If cattle be turned to pasture 
before the grass is sufitciently 
rown, th uire a vast extent 
‘ sup wy tm, Therefore it is, 
that about the 12th of May is the 
season appointed for the disconti- 
nuation of the foddering system, 
which was observed through the 
preceding month. The yards 
should be well cleared, and the 
dung having been brought from 
them, should be mixed with what- 
ever substances suit the ground on 
which it is to be laid. But is must 
be mixed for a short time prior tc 
its being put out, as thereby it un- 
dergoes a fresh fermentation. 

The earth on which the dung 
has been thrown during the win- 
ter, is in no degree inferior to the 
dung itself. The quantity of dung 
now preduced by aggregating the 
products of the whole winter, is 
proportioned to the quantity of live 
stock. Each head of cattle should 
make from fifteen to twenty loads, 
and every hog, at least, ten. There 
is no method of manuring so cheap 
as this, from the yard system. 

It has been sw , that grass 
jand should be pastured and mea- 
cowed every year alternately ; how 
far the system is beneficial, may be 
seen from the following observa- 


tion: If the grass be thin, letting 
the seeds full will materiallythicken 
it, but if it be already sufficiently 
thick, or nearly so, sh ing 
will materially benefit it. The 
Jonger sheep are fed on it the bet- 
ter, provided that they do not nib- 
ble up the young plants. This 
sheep-teeding is only preparatory 
to pasturing ; and if cattle be not 
turned into it for two or three 
years, it will be the better. 

Towards the end of the month 
buck-wheat may be sown; it is a 
very profitable crop, and especial- 
ly on all land (exeept heavy soils) 

either requires late sowing, or 
that you are disappointed in the 
design of sowing soon enough to 
barley. Forced late creps of bar- 
ley seldom pay expences; and, in 
such cases, it is useful to substitute 
buck-wheat. Besides the culture, 
from the lateness of the season, 
which it requires, offers a good op- 
portunity to tillage to destroy 
weeds, and of course the land is 
fine, and in better order. 

The carrot crops shouldbe hand- 
hoed early this month; but if that 
were done in April, they should 
now be harrowed and hand-heed a 
second time in the last week. Po- 
tatoes, especially the more early 
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kinds, will also now require a 
hand-hoeing. By this process the 
weeds are not only destroyed, but 
the surface of the earth is left in 


and the Useful Arts. 4%@ 


good order to imbibe the nutritive 


from the —— In fact, 
fenddcela is req to almost 


all seeds have been raised.’ 





ON BROAD AND NARROW WHEELS FOR CARRIAGES, 


a 


Count Rumrorp, who, as a the road. When the carriage went 


philosopher and friend of man, 
rises on a par with his illustrious 
countryman Franklin, has lately 
been engaged in a new series of 
experiments, on the draft of car- 
Io tae ee pe 
t is comm considered 
broad whee” iy presenting a 
greater surface of friction, require 
a greater draft; but among other 
applications of phil y to com- 
mon life, during the revo- 
lution, it was ordered that all load- 
ed carri on the roads of France 


world ; and it is found that as they 
are never cut up by narrow wheels, 
so broad w require less draft 


than narrow ones, and are now pre- 
ferred all over France, 


ox a rough pavement at an easy 
walki rd ge draft with the 
new wheels was but 40 pounds, 
but at an easy trot it became equal 
to 80 pounds, and at a quick trot 
to 120 pounds. But upon an un- 
paved road, as well as in sand or’ 
gravel, the draft was always nearly 
the same, whatever was the paceof 
the horses. ‘This difference, with- 
out doubt, on the smart. 
shocks that receives 
when it is drawn rapidly over a 
pavement; but it that the 
softer a carriage goes, the weight 
and load remaming the same, the 
less force is necessary to draw it ; 
and consequently, when ayers 
ona great paved road, if we 


‘to go very fast, we must quit the 


Se i ei » even 
when this side is far from 
being good; but when we travel 
with a carriage very much loaded, 


. and wish to save the horses, we must 


at an easy walking pace the 
g 4 pes 


RECEIPT FOR THE ROT IN SHEEP, 

Take nitre, in powder, 6 02. gin- 

r, fresh powdered, 4 oz. 

er of vitriol, in fine powder, 2 oz, 
common salt, raf boiling ree 
3 ; e water on 
tie ingredioa, sak toes, ood 
when new-milk warm, add to every 
quart of the mixture three ounces 
of spirits of turpentine —when 
you bottle it, mind and keep the 
mixture well stirred, otherwise the 
ingredients will settle —the turpen- 
tine is always put in the bottle 
before botthng the liquor. 


a ate a 
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FARMING SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 
RE 


The Dublin Spring shew of 
eattle was held for this year, on 
Monday, March 28th ult, when 
the following premiums in the se- 
véral classes were adjudged: 

*," The premiums -were, in the 
classes of oxen, cows or heifets 
and sheep, for the first, 101, anh 
for the second, 51. ; and in the class 
of swine, for the first, 51. and for 
the second, 3, 


Jud, Thomas Going, F Anth 

udges.— Thomas Going, nthon 

Robison, Esq. Mr. Finn Swiney, ¥ 
OXEN, 

1, Best three years old—9 candidates. 
1. Morley Sanders, Esq. 2. James 

Chritchley, Esq. 
2. Best four years ol4—9 candidates. 
i. Rich. M. Reynell, Beq. 2. Tho. 
Baker, Fsq. 
3. Best tive years old, or upwards— 
3 candidates, 
1. Earl of Meath. 9%. Travers 
Adamson, Psq. 

4. The siver medal for the best of the 

on oxen was adjudged to Rich. 
- Reynell, Esq, 
COWS OR HEIFERS. 

§. Best three years old—7 candidates. 

1. James Aylmer, Esq. 2. James 
Chritchley, Esq. 

6. Best four years old—6 candidates. 

1. James Chritehly, Esq. 2. G. 
Rotheram, Esq. 
7. Best five years old—} canilidate. 
_ 4. Sir T. G. Neweomen. 2. No 
elaimant. 
Best six years old, or upwards— 
11 candidates, 
1. R. M. Reynell, Esq. 2. W. G. 
Adamson, Esq. 

§. The silver medal for the best of the 
prize cows or heifers was adjudged 
to R. M. Reynell, Esq. 

The numbers of the @ifferent 
breeds of oxen, cows, or heifers 
exhibited were as follows: 





Total ..... . 4h0fwhich 4 were 
@isqualified, as baving been fed on corn. 


Combing Wool, 
Judges—James Chritchly, Trav. Adam- 
son, and George Robinson, Esgqrs. 
10, Best pen of five Wethers, 1 year 

old, 2 candidates. 
1. Geo. T. Nugent, Esq. 2. A, H. 
CG. Pollock, wy s tte 

11, Best pen of five Wethers, 2 year 
old—4 candidates, , 

1. Robert M. Fishbourne, Esq, 2. 
Lucas Nugent, “yi 

12. The silver medal for the best comb- 
ing-woeled Wether, whether se- 
lected from the pens of exhibited 
alone—R. H. Fishbourne, Esq. 

Clothing Wool. . 

Judges—Thomas Going, John Tomolin, 
and John Fetherston, rs. 

13. Best pen of five two years old, South 

Down Wethers—2 cap tes. 
1. Lord Castlecoote, 2. James 
Chritehly, Esq. 

14. Best do, 3 years old do-—-4 candi. 
dates. 

1. Lerd Castlecoote, 2 James 
Chritchly, Esq. 

15. Best pen of § two years old Merino 
W ethers—no claimaat.. 

16. Best pen of 3. fat two years old 
Wethers, got by Merino rams on 
clothing-wooled ewes of any 
breed-- ¢ candidates, 

James Chritchly, Esq. 

17. The silver medal for the best clothe 
ing weoled wether, whether seleet- 
ed from the pens, or exhibited 
alone—adjudged to Lord Castle. 
coote, 

SWINK 

Judges—-Trav. Adamson, J. Chritehly, 

and Joseph Caroll, Esqrs. 

18. Best Pig» 1 year old, % candidates. 
1. A. H. €. Pollock, Esq. 2. Rich 

Reynell, Esq. ’ 

19. Best pis two years old—-3 candi- 

dates. 


1. G. Robinson, Esq. 2. J. Car- 


rize swine— A, H. C. Pollock, Esq. 
The Sweepstakes for the best Soi 
Dowu Wether was adjudged to Lord 
Castlecoote, 


The Annual Plonghing Match 
took place at C gue, near Car- 
diff’s bridge, on Thursday, March 
Sist ult. 


Jodges—Rev. Dr. Ternell, T. Goi 
R. Donovan, Esqrs. ~ 
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a. Te the person who shall plengh with 


horses or mules, at least five inches _ 


deep, in the best manner—g¢ can- 
didates. 

1. John Neynoe, Esq. 201. @. Joa. 
Nes Esq. 10k ‘i! 

2. same, except to oughed with 
balls, oxen, or belter : 

1. Rev. Jas. Symes, gol. @. Rich. 
Cotter, Esq, 101. 

3. The silver cup, to be given te the 
person who shall pione® best with 
a , was etch 
to eynoe, Esq. whose 
was held b Joln Hana, 4 

# To the plgheen who shall plough 
as in class Ist. 

1. John Hand, 51. ¢. Matt. Now- 
lan, 31. 

9. To the ploaghman whe shall plough 
asin class @d. 

1. James Doyle, 51. 2. John Hic- 
key, 3l. 

ADJUDICATION FOR MANUFACTURERS 
OF WOOLLEN CLOTH. 
Jadges—Messrs. Nowlan, Hickson, An- 
drews. 

1. For the finest and best piece of 
broad cloth, not less than 35 yards, 
of any colour, made entirely of 
merino woo! shorn in Ireland. 

1. Nowlan, Shaw, and Go, 20. 
2. Hen. Lapham, 101, 3. Noclaim- 


51. 

2. For the best and finest piece of bread 
cloth, not less than 35 yards, of any 
colour, madeentirely uf woolshory 
in Ireland, from sheep got by me- 
rino rams, on ewes of any other 
breed ; or on merino ewes, by rams 
of avy other breed. 

1. Nowlan, Shaw, and Co. 201. 
2. Walt. Burke, 101. 3. A. Kearney 


* and sons, 5I. 
$. For the best, Se. (as before) from 

Seuth Down, Ryeland, Irish, or 

any other sheep, without any mix- 

ture of merino blovd, 

1. W. Bourke, 21. 2. Richard 
Sullivan, 201. 3. Nowlan, Shaw, and 
Co. ol. . 

4. For the finest and best piece of Ker- 
seymere, made entirely of wool 
shorn in Ireland. 


Ormsby, 51. 
5, For the, finest and best piece of Pe- 
fisse Cloth, made of wool sborn in 


1. Nowlan, Shaw, and Co. 20. 
@ and 3,n0 claimants. — 
6. For the and best piece of Pan- 


taloon Worsted Web. ¢¢ yards 
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long, and 15 imehes wide, made 
entirely of combing wool shore and 
1. Mr. Suith, Bote of Todastry 
1. Mr. Smith, , 

101. @. Myr. George Pletcher, 5L 

7. For the twelve finest and best pair of 
men’s Worsted Stockings, made 
entirely of combing wool shorn 
and manufactured in Ireland, 

1. Mr. Sonth, 51 2. Mr. George 

Fletcher, si. 

8. For the twelve finest and best pair of 
Men's Yarn stockings, miade en- 
tirely of wool shorn and manufac- 
tured in Ireland, 

1. Mr. Smith, 51. 2. no claimant. 

*," The above cloths, &c, were me 
nutactuced from the pareels of wool 
sold at the society's sale, last July. 

The Society having accomplish- 
ed the objects they had in view, by 
eight years perseverance in the 
foregoing Premiums, have come to 
a resolution that shall not 
longer be rors They ae 
had the effect which was ex > 
of having introduced and establish- 
ed in the country many flocks of 
fine wootled sheep, which cannot 
fail to spread by degrees over the 
extensive tracts of mountain pas- 
ture with which Ireland abounds, 
and which are at present comparg- 
tively unproductive and unprofit- 
able. 

The Society have also, by the 
competition for these Prvtrigms, 
and particularly by this last exhibi- 
tion, ascertained im the most satis- 
factory manner, that superfine 
cloths can be manufactured in 
Treland from wool grown in the 
country. Messrs. Nowlan, Shaw, 
and Co. (who have a’ beautiful and 
well conducted manufactory for 
superfine cloths, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilkenny) appear from 


- the adjudications, to have been the 


most successful candidates. They 
were the chief purchasers at the 
Society's Wool Sale, and out of 
24 parcels of Merino Wool, which 
were knocked down to them, 
might have made a selection for a 
few pieces of Show Cloth, that 
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would have given them a remark- 
able superiority ; but at the sug- 
gestion of the Committee , they at 
once agreed to employ the wool 
sorter of the Society, who sorted 
al! the Merino wool purchased by 
them at the sale, in the ordinary 
way, according to the Spanish 
manner, into R. F. ard 7. and 
from these piles taken promiscu- 
eusly, and in the usual mode of 
working foreign wool, the cloths 
which obtained. the first premium 
(viz. the black cloth and drab 
Kerseymere) were manufactured ; 
by which this important fact is erta- 
blished, that from the average 
Merino wool of this country, ao 
average quality of superfine cloth 
can be produced here, equal, in 
the opimon of many, to any that is 


ae suse 

Messrs. Nowlan, Shaw, and Co, 
from having manufactured their 
cloths in this general manner, with- 
out any extra expense, are evabied 
to sell them at fair rates, and in- 
stead of holding up those exhibited 
at fancy prices, they expressed 
their wish that the purchasers 
might not bid beyond the real 
value—but whether from the ex- 
cellence of the cloth, or the spirit 
of the auction, this was not carried 
into effect. 

There was altogether a consi- 
derable assortment of cloths which 
in their respective qualities met 
the epprobation of a numerous 
ettendance of most respectable 
purchasers and spectators. 

FERMOY FARMING SOCIETY. 

Pursuant to notice for that pur- 
ena the ploughing match of the 

‘ermoy Farming Society took 
re on the 24th ult. in a field of 
ir. George Johnson's, contiguous 
to the town. The day was par- 
ticularly favourable, and the per- 
sons attending to beliold so praise- 


worthy a contention in one of the 
most useful arts, were numerous 
beyond any former occasion of the 
kind—Fourteen candidates ap- 
peared in the field for the pre- 
tmiums offered by the Society ; the 
ground was previously marked out 
in lots of about a quarter ofan 
acre each; this gave every thing 
the shape of regularity, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of confusion. 
The lots were numbered, and for 
them the candidates drew, by thé 
adoption of which mode no one 
could say there was any preference 
as to ground. All thus satisfied; 
they started precisely at eleven, 
and a more interesting sight was 
seldom exhibited. The ploughing 
was finished in about two hours, 
and so admirably was it accom- 
plished, that it took up nearly as 
much time to make the adjudica- 
tion. The Judges (David Reid 
and Richard Nason, Esqrs. and the 
Rev. J. W. Edgar) who had been 
solemnly sworn in the morning to 
do impartial justice, did not enter 
the field till the ploughing was 
finished, and to make the adjudica- 
tion gave them no small trouble, 
nor did they spare their labour in 
holding the scale of justice. Thus 
were they rewarded, by having the 
correctness of their lichion ac. 
knowledged even by the unsuc- 
cessful. The first premium, of 
three guineas, and a hat and rib- 
band, which was worn in triumph 
imidst a vast concourse of people 
into the town of Fermoy, p eceded 
by two pipers, was awarded to 

omas Hanrakin ; the second 2} 
guineas, to William Condon; the 
third of 2 guineas, to Edward Ivas; 
the fourth of ] 5 guipea, to M. Delu- 
hary. and the fifth of one guinea, to 
A. Meade, and at the meeting held 
by the Society, (after the ploughing 
was done) John Anderson, Esq. 
jn the chair, on the reeommenda- 
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tion of the Judges, .the Society 
ordered half-a-guinea to each of 
the nine unsuccessful candidates, 
as a reward for their skill and ex- 
ertions. In a field adjoining the 
ploughed ground, there was a very 
respectable show of cattle of differ- 
ent descriptions, The Steward of 
Richard Gumbleton, Esq. of Cas- 
tle Richard, (Mr. David Charles, ) 
attended with his ploughman, (one 
of the succesful ones)—he had at 
the show of cattle an immense 
bullock, and a remarkably fat 
cow, both fed on turnips and straw 
only.. The President, in the name 
of the Society, requested his ac- 
ceptance of five guineas, as a small 
token of their approbation of his 
zeal and good intention, At this 
meeting, there were some resolu- 
tions entered into for the relief of 
the working farmer, after which 
the meeting adjourned to the King’s 
Arms, to dine, David Reid, Esq. 
in the chair, where the Treasurer, 
Thomas Walker, Esq. with his 
usual kindness and attention, had 
taken care, that a most excellent 
dianer should be provided, and 
where every thing was mirth, good 
humor and regularity—The King, 
Prince Regent, and several other 
loyal and appropriate toasts were 
drank, and the company separated, 
expressing a general wish to meet 
eash other again on a similar 
occasion. 
a 
CORK INSTITUTION. 

There was on Tuesday last, a 
respectalle and full meeting of the 
Agricultural members of the Cork 
Institution, though the hurry of 
Assizes business prevented many 
from attending. Sir Augustus 
Warren, Bart. was called to the 
chair, and many resolutions were 
entered into, on the motions of 
Lord Carbery, Colonel Fitzgerald, 
and Thomas Warren, Esq. which are 
likely to promote the gengral im- 


‘tof 
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provement. Towards the.close of 
the meeting it was urged that the 
time of the aasizes is an inconveni- 
ent one for such meetings, and it 
was resolved that the next meeting 
should be on the 28d June, the dey 
previous to the wool sale, when 
the members to dine toge- 
ther. Mr. Wilkes sent a waggon, 
which exhibits the very ingenious 
improvement he has ne a in wheels 
for the inspection of the public, 
and there was also exhibited a 
threshing machine, to be worked 
by three herses, which shews the 
great ingenuity of the maker.’ The 
show of sheep took place on 
Thursday, the Sist March, and 
probably on account of the very 
bed weather, was much inferior to 
the preceding ones. . Those sent 
were the property of Messrs. Pen- 
rose, Newenham, M‘Call, Craw- 
ford, and 'T. Hervey, and were all 
Merino or Merino cross, except a 
single South Down ram. 

first premiums were adjudged to 
Mr. Penrose, who obtained a simi- 
lar distinction last year when the 
competition was considerable.— 
Lord Carbery sent a bullock, a 
freemarten of the Devon breed.— 
Among the implements belonging 
to the institution, the cart sent 
lately by Mr. Curwen, from Work- 


ington, was generally approved. 
—_——— 


BONE MANURE. 

At Hull there is a mill con- 
structed for the of bruise 
ing and ing bones, which are 
sold at ls. 11d. per bushel, and the 
dust riddled therefrom, being rec- 
koned a stro manure, at 2s, 2d, 
The best of the bones are selected 
and sawn into yee for button 
moulds, and ey handles; and the 
saw-dust from operation lo 
ticularly useful in gardens and = 
beds. It ou ome Oa het- 


house, or green » and 


sells at 2s. Gd. per bushe: 








ee ae 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 


Patronage—ty Maria Ence- 
worTH, 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 1458. 
~—~London, Johnson & Co. 1814. 
( Concluded from page 359.) 
Tue delineation of character 

constitutes Miss Edgeworth’s pecu- 

liar excellence. The place to be 

allotted to the description of a 

character in historical writing, is 

sulla point at issue. Some will 
have it placed at the commence- 
ment, that the reader may always 
refer to it, as to astandard the ac- 
tions as they occur; others 
would postpone it to the end, mak- 
ing it, as it were the peroration or 
summary of the whole man ; others 
again, but for what reason we 
know not, would place it in the 
middle, Miss Edgeworth usually 
adopts a method, seemingly more 
natural, certainly more gratifying, 
of letting the character develope 
itself. She merely gives the read- 
er the clue, and allows him to eujoy 
the pleasure of fancying that his 
own ingenuity conducts him 
through the labyrinth. In this 
part of composition she seldom 
fails. But though she has given 
both here and am ether writings 
many correct sketches of man in 
the simpler state of childhood or 
among the lower classes, she most- 
ly excels in drawing portraits of 
highly polished society. In so 
doing, she evinces equal taste and 
jedgment, as such pictures afford 
not only the greatest pleasure, but 
are the objects most worthy of at- 
tention. We live in a state of so- 
ciety which it is cur duty to raise 
to the greatest possibile height of 
improvement. Well written no- 
vels tend strongty to this peint, by 
affording models tq a gutmerous 


class who cannot study the origi- 
nals. Hence, though sketches of 
society in its under state may 
amuse by shewing us what we our- 
selves would have been, if left to 
uneducated nature, and may ina 
certain degree instruct, by shewing 
what we ought to avoid, the writ- 
er whose ultimate view is instruc- 
tion, will direct his reader's chief 
attention to what is chiefly worthy 
to be imitated. 

In the present work a great num- 
ber of a coed are introduced, 
all well drawn, and all highly 
finished. 

The country gentleman, andthe 
fawning underling of office, are 
well painted and well contrasted. 
But the greatest originality is dis- 
played in the upright prime minis- 
ter, persevering with a strange but 
not unnatural mixture of ambition 
and patriotism ina steady unbend- 
ing line of conduct, never but ina 
single instance deviating from the 
principles of what he canceives to 
be sound policy. It is a doubtful 
point, whether he is not the real 
hero of the piece—if so, and we 
are inclined to that opinion, as he 
certainly stands proudly pre- 
eminent, we -coneetve it to be a 
new kind of merit that the hero 
and heroine are not married. ‘The 
heroine also has many claims to 
admiration. Evidently imtended 
as a model of female character, 
the undeviating rectitude of con- 
duct is so happily blended with en 
amiable delicacy and self-timidity 
that she never offends by ah as- 
sumption of dignity and elevation 
unsuitable to her sex: she is 


still the woman, the daughter, and 
the wife, Noris she ever placed 
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in the critical am omega 
female novelists are so fond of fe 
dicing their favourites, where the 
scale of contending duties is so 
nicely balanced, that q feather 
turns the beam: such situations 


are only suitable to that species 
of female steadiness, which will 
run to the verge of iety, con- 
scious of being « thle of curbing 
itself in at the shortest notice. In 
the subordinate characters, as may 
be expected, there is not much va- 
riety ; one, the female ~intriguer, 
has veen exhibited before. A 
number of young men are intro- 
duced, all of them good, but 
their goodness is of the same qua- 
lity, and therefore excites but lit- 
tle interest. Indeed the number 
of inferior personages is so great, 
that it would require very extraor- 
dinary skill to vary them, so as to 
remove the defect without outrag- 


* ing osane by rendering them 


caricatures. are too nume- 
rous. It is with some regret we 
remark, that the only clerical cha- 
racters introduced are ~ gorman- 
dizi bish > and a b +4 
the phe of which, by the bee, is 
excellent. When characters which 
bear upon the credit of any parti- 
cular profession are introduced, 
it weal be ‘but justice to relieve 
them by contrast, otherwise, an 
idea insinuates itself into the read- 
er’s mind, derogatory to the whole 
profession. Her former writings 
fully demonstrate that it could not 
have been this writer's design to 
include an entire class of society 
in one sweeping clause of condem- 
nation. church, we own, 
wants much weeding, yet still there 
are some plants, that do honor to 
the soil from which they derive 
th noutishment.—The native 
Iyithman, the adopted favourite of 

e Edgeworth family, has not 
been forgotten; end, with a de- 

Veu. 1. 


gree of forbearance, highly credis~ 


‘ Suis So hie juliguamtaaetp enmagh 


is given to gratify, without weary 
ing the reader. 4 . ..« ae 
-Of the sentiments and style, 
little need be said.s. they are simi-~ 
lar in to these whieh 
have, already. received with. 
general approbation ; the former. 
are-always pure, the latter .always- 
chaste. Yet we cannot but-ex- 
press a wish, that some stale jokes 
ad been omitted. They are to 


be found in e _commop 


 book.; and though but few, 1B so 


but excite a feeling of regret that 
they should have been suffered to 
sully the, pa of a book other.. 
wise, as to peints, immacu- 
late. 

There are, as usual among the 
former writings of this authoress, 
many useful practical , hiats . inter- 


8 thro J, » one 
only of Beir ok sh ot som here, 
because the application of it may 
relieve some of our friends from a 
persecution the most common, 
the most annoying, though the most 
trifling that or politeness 
is exposed to. It relates to persons 
who are extremely fond of talking, 
otherwise called prosers, “It was 
Mr. Percy's policy to. allow lady 
Jane full liberty.to finish all she 
wished to say, without imterruption, 
for when le are interrupted, 
they inion” they have much 
more to add, -Let them go on, 
and they come to the end of their 
sense, and even of their words, 
sooner than they or you could 
ex 
"4 Bdgewo rth’s former writ- 
ings ate se generally known, that we 
should deem ourselves guilty of an 
improper intrusion en our reader's 
time, by giving many extracts, in 
order to confirm what we have now 
said. Indeed both as to style and 
waar she always maintains 
$ 
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with Hi 
Giles strove in vain to regain 


man to heighten. the effect of her 
humorous riptian : 

There was te be a famous match be- 
twees Col, Hanton’s Hi ood, and 
squire Burton's Wildfire. With all 
imaginable care, anxiety, and solemuity, 
there important p Liens were con- 
ducted. At stated hours Col. Hauton, 
aed with him Buckhurst, went to sce 
Highbiood rubbed down, and fed, and 
watered, and exercised, and mivuted, 
and rubbed down, and littered. Next 
te the horse, the rider, Jack Giles, was 
to be attended to with the greatest so- 
licitude. He was to be weighed—and 
starved— and ‘watched—and drammed 
—and sweaten--and weighed again, 
and s0 omin daily succession; aud hard- 
er still, through this whole course he 
was to be kept in humor.---“ None that 
ever served man or beast,” as the sta- 
bie-boy declared, “ ever worked hard- 
er for theirs bread, than bis master and 
his master’s companion did this week 


for their ery os aitiins 
At last important day 
arrived—and Giles was weighed 
for the last time in , and so was 
‘Tom Hand, squire Bartou’s rider—and 
Highbleed : ¢ 
ont; and the spectators assembled in the 
stand, and abvat the — — na 
ticnt, expecially t who t- 
ted on either the horses.—-And— 
Now Havton'—now Burton!—now 
Highblood !---now Wildfire !---now Jack 
Giles !--and~-now Tom Hand!--- re- 
sounded on all sides---The gentlemen 
on the save ground were all on tip toe 
in their stirrups. in the 
stand stretched wheir necks of snow, 
aod nobody took notice of them.—T wo 
countrymen were rode over and no- 
body took them up.—Two ladies 
fainted, and two gentlemen betted 
across them. This’ was no time for 
nice observances--Jack Giles’s spirit 
began to. ‘Tom Hand's jndg- 
ment t tell---Highbleed on the fall 
streteb, was within view of the winning- 
post, when peter eb or in wind, was 
we his speed by the judicious 
d--he sprang forward, came up 


and Wildfire were brought 





[April, 

passed’ ‘bim-—Jack 

his ground 

-~-Highblood was blown, ond the 

Seamer 
1 urlon wor 


The only other extract which 
if we shall offer 


to our readers, is in- 
troduced not only for the purpose 
already alluded to, but to point out 
the writer's sentiments on a prac- 
tice which, in the mind of 
real friend to his country, must be 
ever considered as an anomaly in 
the British constitution. It is put 
in its true light, by shewing how a 
custom which we think lightly of, 
because daily presented to us, 
would be received by an intelligent 
foreigner, coming over to land, 
full of theoretical visions of Bri- 
tish liberty. 

Whilst I was looking at my watch, 
and regretting my lost morning, a ge 
tleman, whose servaut bad really been 
P » Came ap te speak to the i 
tain, who was standing beside me, 
gentiewan had something striking and 
noble in his whole appearance; but his 
address and accent, which were those of 
a foreigner, did not suit the fancy of 
my English captain, who, putting on 
the surly air, with which he thought it 
for his honour, and for the homeur of 
his country to receive a Frene as 
he took the gentleman to be, replied in 
the least satisfactory manuet possible, 
and in the short language of some sea- 
men, “ your footman’s an Englishman, 
air; has been pressed for an able-bodied 
seaman---which 1 trust he'll prove—-he's 
aboard the tender--and there be will 
remain.”---The foreigners, who, notwith- 
standing the politeness of his address, 
seemed to have a high spirit,and to be 
fully sensible of what was due from 
others to him, as well as we hw to 
them, replied with temper and firmmes3. 
The captain, without giving any reason 
or attending to what was said, reiter- 
ated---“ Jam under orders, sir, I am 
acting according tc my orders---I can 
do neither more or less---the law is as I 
tell you, sir. 


“The foreigner bowed submission 
to the law, but expressed his sur- 
rise that such should be the law 


om ima land of liberty —With admi- 
ration he had heard, that by the 























English law and British constitu- 
tien, the preperty and li- 
berty of the lowest, the meanest 
subject, could not be injured or 
oppressed by the hi noble- 
man ip the realm, by ul 
rainister, or even by the king him- 
self.—He had always been assured 
that the king could not put his 
hand into the purse of the subject 
or take from him the value of 
single penny; that the n 


slave touched English ground he 
was free, “ yet new, to my aste- 
nichepen. gesmnen the forejgner,—~ 
*‘ what do I see ?—a free-born Bri- 
tish subject returning te his native 
land, ‘after an absence of some 


years, unoflending against any law, 
innocent, uns of any 
crime, a faithful ic; an ex- 


cellent man, torn from the midst 
ef his family, dragged from that 
castle his home, put on board a 
king's ship unused to hard labour, 
condemned to banishment and 
perhaps to death ! Good heavens! 
in all this where is your English 
liberty? Where is English jus- 
tice; and the spirit of your En- 
glish laws ?”’ . 

“ And who the devil are you, 
sir?” ried the captain, ‘who 
seem to know so much and so little 
of English law?” 

“ My name, if that be any con- 
eoquence, is count Albert Alten- 
burgh.” 

“ Altenburgh !” the 
captain, “that’s not a French 
name:—Why! you are not a 
¥renchman |” 

“ No, sir; a German.” 
“ Ha, ha!” cried the captain. 


m4 
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is - you—as to law, 
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suddenly changing his tonc—* I 
thought you were not a French- 
man, or you could aot talk so weil 
of English law, and feel so much 
for English liberty, And nowthen, 
since that’s the case, I'll own te 


—but my business is to my 
a eat I will do by 
sing od—so ning to 
sd jute al 
th at, talk to him,” said the captain 
ae to me with 
hastily, 
“Poor fellow {" said I—this 
the hardest part of a British cap- 
tain’s duty, and so he feels jt.” 

** Duty f” .exclaimed the.Count, 
“duty! pardon me a oe 
at mga can it be his duty 
—I hope I'did not pass bropa. 
hounds in speaking to him; but 
now he is gone, I may say to you, 
sir,—to you, who if I may 
te judge from yeur countenance, 
sympathize in my feelings—this is 
a fitter employment for an African 
slave merchant, than for a British 
officer—the whole scene which | 
have just beheld there on the river, 
on the banks, the violence, the 
struggles I have witnessed 
the screams of the women 
childrea—it is not only horrible, 
but in incredible ! Is it 
not like what we have heard of on 
the coast of Africa with detesta- 
tion,—what your humanity hag 
there forbidden—abolished ’—and 
is it possible that the cries of those 
negroes across the Atlantic, can 
affect your philanthropists’ imagi- 
nation whilst deaf to the cries of 
your countrymen ![ think I hear 
them still!"—said the count with a 


look of unaffected horror, “ Such a 
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scene I never before beheli—I have 
seen ity and yet I canfot believe I 
have'séen itin England.” 


- I acknowledged that the sight 
was terrible :-4- could aot be sur- 
prised that the operation’ of pres- 
pm agen thé sea service, should 
ftrike a foreigner as inconsistent 
with the notions of English: justice 
and liberty, and I admired the 
etergy of strength dnd feeling 
which the court shewed ; but I 
defended the measure as wéll as 
F could, on the plea of mecessity. 

“ Necessity !” said the count 
** pardon me if I remind yéu that 
fhetessity is the tyrant’s plea.” 
~ I mended my plea, and changed 
hecessity into utility, general’ uti 
lity. It was essential to England’s 
defence—to her eéxistente—she 
could not exist without a navy, 
and her navy could not be main- 
tained without @ press-gang—as I 
was assured by those who were 
Skilled in the affairs of the navy. 

- ‘The count smiled at my evident 
consciousness of the weakness ofmy 
concluding corollary, and observ- 
ed, “ that by my own statément, 
the whole argument depended on 
theassertions of those whomaintain- 
ed, thata navy could not exist with- 
out apress-gang.” He urged this no 
further, and I was glad of it ; his 
horses and mine were at this mo- 
ment come up, and we both rode to 
town together.”— 

We have quoted the sentiments 
here expressed at length, as thé 
are those of a family of undoubted 
loyaity—a word meaning, as we 
believe it does, attachment to the 
acting government, as being the 
agents thro’ whom the constitution 
exerts itself, joined, as it must 
be in the true meaning of the word, 
to a zealous and active energy to 
employ every lawful means for the 
general improvement of the coun- 
try. Webelieve them to be the 


(Apri, 


sentiments of every man of real 


l y, had he th 
oyalty, hives nis: op 


avow > 
“Such are the opinions we 

formed of a novel which has ex- 
cited no little interest—concise, 
the natare of our miscellany re- 
quires, but, we trust, correct, and 
cértainly inipartial, uninfluenced by 
afy motive but an unwillingn 
hard to be overcome, of poimting 
out any defects in the iti 
ofone who is an honour to herself, 
to her family, to her country, and 
to human nature. The summary 
of out deductions is this, that 
though deficient in the 
interest Which constitutes the soul 
of nével writing, —— 
details, cous réd abstractedly 
from the whole, most of the qua- 
lifications which constitute good 
writing. © , 


=a 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen, a 
Satire. 8vo. pp. 65.—Mu..i- 
KEN, Dublin. =. 


Tuts is one of the many trifles 
which an unhappy mixture of poli- 
tical and theological zeal gives rise 
to, particularly in seasons of pub- 
lic agitation. We have read it 
without pleasure, and descant upon 
it with reluctance. It is written with 
an obvious tendeicy to ifritate the 
feelings of one part of the popula- 
lation of ‘this country, which, 
though oppressed, is powerful ; and 
to nourish the prejudices of the 


y other, on whose minds it would be 


much better to impress the whole- 
some truth that the noblest display 
of superiority is conciliation. The 
object of the poem seems intended 
to prove that false religion is the 

eat bane of political happiness, 
that the cathalie réligson ib the 
worst of all religions, and the Irish 
catholic the worst of all catholics. 
It is, however, some satisfaction 
to the lover of internal concord, 





_———- 
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that this doctrine is inculcated in 
such @ manner as not to produce 
much harm. The venomous qua- 
lity of the dose is too undisguised, 
and the vehicle in which it is «d- 
ministered, of too coarse a texture 
to give reason for thinking that it 
will be tasted by many. 

The writer, apparently appre- 
ee of the inoctaclanan of his 

ymes, has thought p to 
repeat himeelf in prose. Auer ex- 
patiating in terms of laudable seve- 
rity on the fashionable mode of 
swelling out a book by a bulky ap- 
pendage entitled “ Notes” he im- 

es upon the example set him 
by his rhyming predecessors, by pre- 
fixing to a very copious collection 
of notes, an “Introduction to the 
notes,” which occupies almost as 
many pages as what it is intended 
to introduce. 

We shall quote but a single ex- 
tract, short indeed, but fully suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the political 
sentiments he wishes to inculcate. 
In so doing we feel that we do not 
deviate from the rule laid down. by 
us at our commencement, of ab- 


staining from discussions common- 
ly called political or religious. 
Prom spitit, we trust, we 


shall always keep ourselves clear, 
nor shall our pages be ever defiled 
by being rendered the vehicle of 
the sentiments of any set-of men 
confederated for the purpose of 
securing to themselves a monopoly 
of political superiority or religious 
ascendancy. But we should con- 
ceive ourselves ill deserving of a 
share of the blessings of the consti- 
tution under which we live, did 
we remain inactive when we see a 
blow. raised, however weak the 
hand that aims it, at the vitals of 
that constitution.—The words are 
as fellow :—“ No political speech 
making, no self-constituted assem- 
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blies! no public discussions of 
state aflkirs, save only in the le- 
gitimate legislature — Little has he 
imbibed of the spirit of the consti- 
tuition who conceives that the dis- 
cussion of state affairs is to be con 

fined to the legislature; -low 
would he lay that -constitutien, 
which ellows hin liberty to vent 
such a libel against itself, were par- 
liament the only judge of public 
men and public measures. The 
most despotic ruler need ask’no 
ether principle than this to lay the 
liberties of a nation prostrate * at 
his feet. On the contrary, it is the 
chief pride and security of our 
¢onstitution, that every man has a 
right beth privately and publicly 
to discuss every proceeding of the 
legislature. The right of express- 
ing his sentiments on every act of 
the government (called by this 
author, political: speech-making ) 
and the right of meeting bis fellow- 
citizens to communicate his sen- 
timents to them, and hear theirs in 
turn, (here ealled self-constituted 
assemblies) these two rights are 
the great points on whieh our an- 
cestors at the glorious wra of the 
revolution, rested the liberty of the 
subject, and the consequent stabi- 
lity of the empire. 

We are conscious of- having 
given this work more attention 
than it merits. Every true lover 
of his country will judge us by 
our motives. We shall now dis- 
miss it with but one remark more. 
The writer, in concluding, lays it 
down as a principle, that “versifi- 
cation differ so much from other 
ingenious labours, that the more 
pains they cust, generally the worse 
they are.” Wf so, we carnot but 
feel some compassion for this wri- 
ter, for his poem must have cost 
him very great pains indeed. 








| 
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O'Donnel ; a National Tale, by 
Lady Morgan, (late Miss Owen- 
son,) 3 vois. 12mo. pp. 933.-—~ 
Cotsury, London. 


Mapame de Gewiis shrewdly 
remarks, that an avthoress who 
wishes to obtain credit for the ge- 
nuineness of her literary composi- 
tions, ought te be careful not to 
suffer any of her friends of the 
other sex to interfere in any man- 
ner with her writings. ‘The good- 
natured world, who in matters of 
taste are generally contented to 
join in the ery, are sure to be led 
by the dictates of the leader of the 
literary pack, and as these are of the 
ruling cust, who too often consider 
the exertion of female talents; 
an infringement on their prero- 
gative, an intrusion, as it were, of 
the inferior and degraded part of 
the population into the pale of the 
mental constitution, they are but 
too ready to seize upon every pre- 
tence to crive them back into their 
former deserts ; to stifle, when in 
in their power, and when not, to 
depreciate. We were led to this 
train of thought from observing 
that the whole of the present es- 
say, viewed in every point in which 
a literary composition can be ex- 
amined, is so totally different from 
the former productions of the 
rame peu, that we are almost 
tempted to think that the spirit of 
matrimony had insinuated itself 
into a@region not its own—that the 
mystic charm of “ love, honour 
and obey” had passed the circie 
of the dull and servile realities of 
real life, and extended its influence 
into the uncontrouled regions of 
imagination. Curbing, however, 
our propensity to draw unfavour- 
able conclusions when unconfirm- 
ed by any evidence but that of stub- 
born faets we shall proceed to consi- 
der O'Donnel as proceeding solely 
from the pen of its professed au- 





thoress, and draw our conclusions 
ingly. : ¢ 

In order to form a fair judgment 
of the merits of.a writer, we must 
ascertain his motives. These are, 
given in the preface in the writer's 
own words; in her own words 
therefore shall they be communi- 
cated to the reader. 

Literary fiction, whether directed to 
the purpose of transievt amusement, or 
adoptedas an indirect medium of ingtruce 
tion, has always in its most genuine form. 
exhibited a mirror of the times in which 
it is composed ; reflecting mofals, cus- 
toms, manners, peculiarity of character 
and prevalence of opinion. Thos, perhaps, 
after all, it forms the best history of na- 
tions, the rest being but the dry chroni- 
cles of facts and events, which in the 
same stages of society occur ander the 
operation of the same passions, and tend 
to the same consequences. 

But though such be the primary cha- 
racter of fictitious narrative, we find 
it, im its progress, producing arbitrary 
models, derived from conventional 
modes of thinking among writers, and 
influenced by the doctrines of the learn- 
ed, and the opinions of the refived, 
Ideal beanties, and ideal perfections, 
take the place of natare, amd approba- 
tion is sought, rather by a description 
of what is not, than a faithful portraiture 
of what is. He, however, who soars 
beyond the line of gencral knowledge 
and common feelings, must be content 
to remain within the exclusive pale of 
particular apprebation. It is the inter- 
est, therefore, of the novelist, who is, 
par etat, the servant of the rany, not 
the minister of the few, to abanden pure 
abstractions, and “ thick coming fan- 
cies” to philosophers and to ports; te 
adopt, rather than create; to combine, 
rather than invent; and to take nature 
and manners for the grounds and group- 
ing of works, which are professedly ad- 
dressed to popular feelings and idcas, 

Influenced by this impression, I have 
for the first time ventured on that style 
of novel, which simply bears upon the 
“flat realities of life."-_——— 

We have given the passage at 
length, in hopes that the reader's 
intelligence may supply the want 
of ours; for, we confess, in the 
** flat reality” of plain prose, that 
we do by no means comprehend 


the writer's meaning, and where 


(April, . 
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we have reason to think we have 
caught a glimpse of it, we feel in- 
clined to controvert her. conclu- 
sions. We cannot agree with her 
in thinking “ literary. fietion to 
form the best history of nations,” 
nor can we conceive it possible for 
the novelist to entertain or instruct, 
who does not “ take nature and 
manners for the grounds and group- 
ings of his works.” The probabiliy 
of fiction consists in taking nature 
in general for our guide, when 
soaring above her sphere in- 
to the regions of romance, the 
manners and opinions of the age 
into which we transport ourselves 
must be her substitute. 

Passing over a subject which 
gives rise to, much speculation, 
equally entertaining and instruc- 
tive, we must proceed to introduce 
the hero to our readers. The 
story, though extended through 
three volumes, is short and little 
varied by incidents ; the develope- 
ment of character, which seems to 
be the main object, being intended a 
to supply the want of action. The 
first volume is occupied by the 
account of the excursion of a 
fashionable English party to me 
Giant's Causeway ; the larger 
tion of the second and third, in a 
visit to the house of a woman of 
quality in England. 

The first personage to whom we 
are introduced is a bishop, who 
had obtained his elevation to that 
exalted station from the humble 
capacity of an Englieh private tu- 
tor, by the me cat influence 
of boomg. Although a combined 
feeling of sorrow and ae 
cannot but arisé on r Z 
that such things should be, we can- 
not condemn the writer ‘tho re- 
cords them as they.are. The opi- 
nion formed by m any on the other 
side of the water, of this country, 


is pot badly hinted at, in an ex- 
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ion used in a congratulatory 
etter to this same on his 
ap and his answer—* she 

ks with delight of her - 
a c ing we oe you took 
of his education, she might have 
dove something better than placing 
you in a pour bishopric in the 
north of Ireiand,”—auswered thas 
in the true spirit of the humility of 
a modern prelate—* I trust I was 
contented with my former state ; 


limited patronage, an object great- 

luded to, the ingle 

smitten with the 

and improvement ! or rather what 
little; that is, I have undone 

any wwe Her plans, if not 


nor indeed was an Irish 

with so small a revenue pay ne 
ly to be covetted.” In the 

of this bumble snnpees 

are collected the party Sie 

of whieh is a 

tended as a epson ot 

ment—* Oh, my tof pro what 
a country! what reum for change 
a necessity for a total bouleverse- 
ment of every thing. I have done 
every thing: but, for the present, 
I shall not have time to 
completely arranged, are, at least, 
numerous enough. She is en- 


gaged, at the same time, in a 


canal from Ballynogue to Dublin, 
in curing her busband’s favourite 
mare of a disorder which no one 
ever discovered but herself and her 
under agent, in opening a school 
on the Lancasterian with some 
little improvements of her own, in 
introducing the use of wooden 
shoes instead of brogues . nos 
the peasantry, in raisin 

tional company to the Baltyvoyes 
legion, in cutting a new road 
through an impassible bog, with 
several objects of minor im 
ance, in all which ptt om in accieted 
by the labours of a 

that species of pal nson ges 
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existence here Ireland has seach 
reason to rue; an inferior revenue 
officer who, by the courtesy of the 
country and his own — 
of doyalty, or, as Lady Singleton 
expresses it in the true cant of 
English prejudice; “an amazing 
safe person, quite on the right 
side,” is allowed the privilege of 
sitting at the table ofa country 
gentleman, and of railing at the 
country which gives him bread, 
and at the people from whose pit- 
tance is subtracted the wages. that 
. rts his ce. The 
rties in this we al- 
though their characters are led in 
review before us, least we should 
mistake what they were intended 
for, have little to arrest us. In- 
deed we have strongly to object to 
this mode of character painting. 
It is too like the awkward device 
of a country artist, who, when he 
had finished a picture for a sign- 
post, had the precaution to write 
under it “ This is a cock.” Wf 
the peculiarities of character gra- 
dually unfold themselves, as ought 
to be the case, through the course 
of the narration, such a previous 
notification is useless. We cannot 
also avoid remarking, that there is 
scarcely a person worthy of imita- 
tion in the entire number, and this 
remark, we are sorry to add, ina 
great measure extends itself to the 
whole story. One of the 
thus assembled, in a fit of thought- 
less levity, pr an excursion 
to the Giant's Causeway, and the 
rest, eager to supply the vacuity 
of thought with any thing like it, 
tired of themselves and of each 
other, instantly adopt it, and as in- 
gtantly is the scheme executed. 
Men, some surly philosopher re- 


marks, are but grown children ; if 
so, surely people of fashion are 
spoiled grown children. Doomed 
to the curse of having every fancy 


almost before it can form 
itself inte a wish, the mind stag- 
nates from want of agi Here 
we pot een to two charac- 
ters, so frequent, so necessary 
an appt in plays and novels, 
that cm svneaby Ge Gnaied 
new characters, a Connaught Irish- 
man and an Ulster Irishman, each, 
however, very well drawn, and with 
every characteristic of his 
liar situation, The former a 
though broad specimen of the pro- 
totype, so often exhibited to the_ 
public from the days of Farquhar 
to the present ; the other almosta 
Scotchman. We shall not trouble 
our readers with any extract, but 
= to the person who is the 
of the piece, and from whom 
it takes its name, In one part of 
the narration he is introduced as 
giving an account of himself and 
—e progenitors, which 
we 8 ere quote as a specimen 
of the writer's general style and 


mode of thinking, as ‘well as to 
convey an idea of an Irish Catholic 
gentleman of the present day. 





uished seamed in 4 

pain. His services, however, though 
Jess known than felt, were marked ra- 
ther by their success than their recom- 

nse.” “ 

“ Tt is lamentable,” said Mr. Glent. ~ 
worth, “ that talents, so rarely found, 
should be employed in the service of 
avy country but their own.” 

“ True,” said O'Donnel, “ it is indeed 
lamentabie, destructive to the country 
and fatal to the individaal. Bat to 
command the services of genius, it must 
be unrestricted. It is the equal rie 
the equal hope, shining on all alike, 
which gives vigor toebility, aad a rigut 
direction to the vague impulses of am- 
bition. Sink the individual in the scale 
of social consideration, withdraw from 


« —The Abbé O'Donnel distin- 
diplomacy of 


‘him the natural motives which should 


give strength to resolutton and energy 
to action, and you banish or degrade 
him; he remains at home, alternating 
‘between the torpor of di indo- 
lence, and the wildness of sullen disaf- 
fection + or he retires to othes countrits 
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SS ee: pear on the scene of his crimes, left his 
, which he finds, no -ROgMEET AG Ate 


“par tome Regions git bes of vere plier gl 
luted through uarrow and 
pve hon ray Sho op 


Ses waenton 
ion the freedom 0} —— duced Nepunty oki 
and the agi Seneca ae, lainy, of an, ettorney, as nfl 


an second time Ari to 

eo Gn gpottonen et, Are- fan. gl of earning, hit us 

tobe es ol po bot ob By nae 
that picine, (the ABDE OD) accom Hele, Dh A TD 


brother, bid adieu P™* paryure he vaya eper 

Cathe taal af bie others ane ira} aie 
’ The narration then proceeds to AP ree 

tell: how. the-latter. of these bro- Use oink 

thers. fell gloriously in a foreign nee Ipien la pane 

service, and the «heen who. had. &! tantly he 

embraced a clerical ‘life, after: a’ 9 >°OVe ea 


series of ill-rewarded services in a° 2 order to, return, uh aay. 
: hich hi h 
foreign court, returned home after bey ern high spit ae sb 


ie the bosom of his fomily. 7 9peda.t0 ee ad ide 

y troduced to two new and singular 
EA ote was at the period to rd 

pisos wey menarp oy saeng characters, the one a whimsical 

struck at once against the law 5 Ged woman of quality, whom we can- 

and man, and tore asunder the, holy may ot rn a 

band, which forms , the type of biped 4 make of the other, person 

haman institution—the tie of filial and “small riet 

fected that he sn of 4 Cite pa riaihe hier rebride of ; 

rent, by cer coll es to the es ed, one, Whe after having first 129 

y of his nye nly and rp Aa of in review as a stupid Italian 


S 


vite 


uddenly beams forth 

alienate ang (uhep so gained) from the verness, now § 7. 
ful crime Gesganclientl the animated, v e, romantic 
e4 Sahoaed not otten tnd mo nerous et Bae le’ f 


tive in a sordid selfishness of eaumont. As to the probability of 


depravity, Oh! then many a biedned ° the 
a asunder —many head transfor on we at 
~ weheuel ae chentagand. poe to» aise, na, ei? “he England, 
the geave. The offence was.neither so-. the land.of wealth on cccentr 
unproductive: | city, such examples are not alto- 
= a ed Saree ils puget ther unknown, and therefore are 


it 
i 


Vou. 1. 
ne 


on 
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sides, savours too much of the ro- 
mance of eighteen and two-and- 
twenty to be palatable to the calcu- 
lator of dates, who reflects that the 
lady must be not a little above the 
latter age, and the gentleman full 
six-and-thirty. 

On the whole, the Seance, 

to be too highly co 

sr mctation of dens Done a kind 
of wire-drawing of imagination 
pervades the whole. The want of 
a sufficient extent of re to carry 
the attention through three volumes 
is attempted to be supplied by ec- 
centric és, eccentric charac- 
ters, and eccentric situations ; but 


there are limitsevento eccentricity. the 


Donne! himself, though the best 
drawn character in the piece, has 
‘ soniething of this defect. He bor- 
’ ders closely on a caaricature of 
’ what he is intended to represent ; 
the likeness is striking, but the de- 
fects are magnified. His servant, the 
Connaught Irishman, is perhaps the 
most natural picture in the whole, 
and would meet our entire appro- 
bation, were there less of him. Vul- 
garity, even though seasoned with 


.did she displa 


those amiable peculiarities, which 
ever will give a zest to the true 
low-born Irishman, cannot long be 
palatable. 

The stile is much purer and more 
natural than any of ~Lady M’s. 
aaa productions. We must 

owever, enter our protest against 
the never ceasing torrent of French 
terms, made more difficult as bein 
mostly used in a kind of wicagrel 
fashionabie phraseology. She ought 
either to restrain this display of 
learned trifling, or admit the plain 
English reader toa participation of 
sense as well as sound, by means 
of a glossary at the end. For the 
same reason we object to the 
epicurean dissertations both as to 
their length and depth. An epicure 
may for a moment be ridiculous, but 
immediately becomes # wearisome 
and disgusting animal. We con- 
ceive that a lady's delicacy of taste 
and selection of companions would 
not appear to greater disadvantage 
a more limited ac- 
quaintance with the dialect of the 
Almanac des Gourmands. 











( For the Monthly Mnseum.) 
eee 


ESSAYS ON THE MERTS OF THE 


GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSIC§ 


A 


No. 
Indignor qui 
Compositam 
Nec veniam autiquis, 


rh some. non quia crasse 
il ¢ putetur, sed quia nuper, 


jaudem ac premia i 
Hor ep. 2 


rib. 2.4. 76. 


In this epistle, Horace success- merits of the ancient writers were 


fully combats an opinion, which, 


much over-rated; and in pointing 


whether it proceed from indolence, out the unamiable source of this 
incapacity, or envy, has ever pre- partial judg ment, he by implica- 
vailed among men. He complains tion inflicts a heavy censure. 


of the undue preference given by 
his cotemporaries to those, whom 


we may term their black-letter 
and points out the injustice as 


poets, 

well as impdlicy of such conduct. 
The charge of injustice he es- 

tablishes by shewing, that the 


Jam Saliare Nume carmen qui lau- 
dat, & illnd, 

Quod mecum iguorat, solus vult 
scire videri, 

Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque 


sepul tis, 
Nostra sed impugnat, nos mostrag ; 
lividus odit. 
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He, to whom Numa’s hymns appear 


di 
Althy bis iguérenes be aiedl ab mine 
Not to the illustrious dead his ho- 


But cavloms robe the living of their 


praise. 
The impolicy of this conduct 
he points out thus: , 
Quod si tam Graiis novitas invisa 
fuisset, 
Quam my quid nunc esset vetus? 
aut haberet, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim pub- 
licus usus? 
Tid, Genesee, like us, her moderns 
How had we now possess’d one an- 
cient bard? 


The feelings here combated by 
Horace, it will be allowed, are 
common to every age in which 
writers have had existence; and 
so extensive is their influence, as 
nearly to discourage any attempt 
at ition to them. Yet let us 
comaihen what may have been the 
effect of Horace’s spirited justili- 
cationon the mind of the Koman 
public. Good sense aided by ad- 
dress must ever prevail. With the 
literary republic Horace must have 

influence through these 
qualifications, and the consulta of 
such a body must -have yen a 
ral acquiescence. We may 

: poor bes powertul effects have 
been produced among ourselves 
by authors, who have exerted 
themselves to direct the judgment 
and improve the taste of their 


cotemporaries. What has been wi 


done, may be done—and with the 
conviction of this, it is the duty 
of every one, who considers him- 
self sufficiently qualified, to exert 
himself, and endeavour to correct, 
false Siem of the thn 
isa duty to himself * eal as to 
others. 

The extra veneration with 
which the Greek and Roman clas- 
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sics are regarded among us, is the 
intended object of this address ; 
and we may be safely indulged 
with permission to adapt this pas- 
sage of Horace, “ parce detortum,” _ 
as descriptive of the notions to be 

combated. ‘ 

The Greek a classics 
are our antigua. e equally re- 
verence — and affect to see . 
nothing equalto them. In addition 
tothemotivesascribedby Horaceto | 
his cotemporary praisers of the an- 
—- wm teliciny ngendered 
ing, the se ; e 
by the notion, that sf h ledge 
of Latin and Greek is wisdom, and 
judgment, and taste, and discern- 
ment. 

Seduced by this from the straight 
road, we wander into the tortuous 
path of error., ing oa unjust to 
our cotemporarieg, by U- 
ing their labours; we, ap a 
prove unjust to ourselves, by sanc- 
tioning an unfavourable opinion of 
labours in which we may ourselves 
be one day engaged; and, in the 
natural progress of the human 
mind, having decided on a prefe- 
rence of the ancients, we search 
diligently for perfections to justify 
our decisions, and commencing in 

rejudice we end with injustice’:— 
for we learn at length,to extol the 
very defects of a ical writer — 


“ Veluti Balbinum polypus Hague” 
Nothing can more strikingly ex- 
ity thin than the eagerness 
ith which modern writers are 
sifted and boulted, in order to de- 
tect their errors, while these 
writers seem at once to lose their 
name and nature on turning to a 
classic. Violations of gramma- 
tical —— which in moderns 
would call down all the vengeance 
of the critic, in an ancient are 
excused—nay, not only excused, 
but justified and digni Enal- 
lage, Antiptosis, IHysteron-pro- 
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sides, savours too much of the ro- 
mance of eighteen and two-and- 
twenty to be e to the calcu- 
lator of dates, who reflects that the 
lady must be not a little above the 
‘latter age, and the gentleman full 
six-and-thirty. 
On the w a characters 
to be too highly coloured, 
an affectation of Brin Bo t, a kind 
of wire-drawing of imagination 
pervades the whole, The want of 
_@ sufficient extent of rc to carry 
the attention through three volumes 
is attempted to be supplied by ec- 
centric eccentric charac- 
ters, and eccentric situations ; but 
there are limitseven to eccentricity. 
O'Donnel himself, though the best 
drawn character in the piece, has 
’ soniething of this defect. He bor- 
" ders closely on a caaricature of 
" what he is intended to represent ; 
the likeness is striking, but the de- 
fects are m ene is servant, es 
~ Connaught Irishman, is per’ e 
most malt picture see chile 
and would meet our entire appro- 
bation, were there less ofhim. Vul- 
garity, even though seasoned with 


those amiable peculiarities, which 
ever will give a zest to the true 
low-born Irishman, cannot long be 
palatable. 

The stile is much purer and more 
natural than of “Lady M's. 
former productions. We must 
however, enter our protest against 
the never ceasing torrent of French 
terms, made more difficult as bein 
mostly used in a kind of giongrel 
fashionable phraseology. She ought 
either to restrain this display of 
learned trifling, or admit: in 
English reader toa participation ot 
sense as well as sound, by means 
of a glossary at the end. For the 
the same reason we object to the 
the length ~~ depeh, fos ~~ onl s 

eir 
may for a moment be ridiculous, but 
immediately becomes a wearisome 
and disgusting animal. We con- 
ceive that a lady's delicacy of taste 
and selection of companions would 
not appear to greater disadvantage 


.did she display a more limited ac- 


quaintance with the dialect of the 
Almanac des Gourmands. 
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ESSAYS ON THE MERTS OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSIC§ 
a 


No. I. 


Indignor qui feprendi, non crasse 
Compositam ‘Hlepidere tur, AB i nuper, 
Nec veniam autiquis, sed iaudem ac premia posci. 


Hor. ep. 2: tid. @.4. 76. 


In this epistle, Horace success- merits of the ancient writers were 


fully combats an 


opinion, which, much over-rated; and in pointing 


whether it proceed from indolence, out the unamiab!e source of this 
ented. or envy, has ever pre- partial juds ment, he by implica- 


of the undue preference given by 
his cotem to those, whom 
we may term their black-letter 

and points out the injustice as 


well as impdlicy of such conduct. 
The charge of injustice he es- 
tablishes by shewing, that the 


He complains tion in 


icts a heavy censure. 


Jam Salinre Nume carmen qui lau- 
dat, & illnd, 

Quod mecum ignorat, solas vult 
scire videri, 

Ingeniis von ille favet plauditque 


ti 
Nostra sed impugnat, nos mostrag; 
lividus odit. 
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He, to whom Numa’s hymns appear 


diy 
Alena? bis Gindireines be pied as wits 
Not to the illustrious dead his bo- 


But cavlous robs the living of their 


praise. 
The impolicy of this conduct 
he points out thus: 
ows tam Graiis novitas invisa 


a 
Quam nobis, quid nunc esset vetus? 
aut guid 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim pub- 
licus usus? 
Did, Geoece, like us, her moderns 
How had we now possess’d one 
cient bard? oe 
The feelings here combated by 
Horace, it will be allowed, are 
common to every age in which 
writers have had existence; and 
so extensive is their influence, as 
nearly to discourage any attempt 
at ition to them... Yet let us 
consider, what may have been the 
effect of Horace’s spirited justili- 
cationon the mind of the Koman 
public. Good sense aided by ad- 
dress must ever prevail. With the 


literary republic Horace must have 


influence through these 
qualifications, and the consulta of 
such a body must -have effected a 
general acquiescence. We may 
» see too, what powerful effects have 
been produced among ourselves 
by authors, who have exerted 
themselves to direct the judgment 
and improve the taste of their 
done, may be d with the 
conviction of this, it is the duty 
of every one, who considers him- 
self sufficiently qualified, to exert 
himself, and endeavour to correct, 
as far as his powers extend, the 
false judgments of the age. This 
isa duty to himself as well as to 
— eo 
extravagant veneration w) 
which the Greek and Roman clas- 
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sics are regarded among us, is the 
intended object of this address ; 
and we may be safely indulged 
with permission to adapt this pas- 
sage of Horace, “ detortum,” 
as descriptive of the notions to be 
combated. 

The Greek ann ee classics 
are our qutigué. e equally re- 
verence roe affect to see 
nothing equalto them. In addition 
tothemotivesascribedby Horaceto _ 
his cotempo al ’ the an- 
cients, we wes pride of learn- 
ing, the self-sufficiency engendered 
by the notion, that the knowledge 


of Latin and Greek is wi and 
judgment, and taste, discern- 
ment, 

Seduced by this from the straight 


read, we wander into the tortuous 
path of error...We are unjust to 
our cotemporaries, by alu- 
ing their labours; we, pe! 
prove unjust to ourselves, by sanc- 
tioning an unfavourable opinion of 
labours in which we may ves 
be ene day engaged; and, in the 
natural progress of the human 
mind, having decided on a prefe- 
rence of the ancients, we search 
diligently for perfections to justify 
our decisions, and commencing in 
rejudice we end with injustice:— 
or we learn at bongt,te extol the 
very defects of a ical writer.— 
“ Veluti Balbinum polypus Hague” 
a more strikingly ex- 
i is, than the eagerness 
ith which modern writers are 
sifted and boulted, in order to de- 
tect their errors, while these 
writers seem at once to lose their 
name and nature on turning to a 
classic. Violations of gramma- 
tical poms les, which in moderns 
would call down all the vengeance 
of the critic, in an ancient \ are 
excused—nay, not only excused, 
but justified and dignified.. Enal- 
lage, Antiptosis,” Hysteron-pro- 
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terou, aud twenty such fie names’ 
have been framed, to give dignity 
to error, and that, if the ancient 
must fall, he may, like Caesar, 
fall with due decency. 

To a‘ person freed» fron’ truly 
classical prejudices, the ancients 
will appear in’ many indtances so 
absurd in their eXpressipris) as’to 
exhibit the passionate admiration of 
their favourers in a sitigular point 
of view. For instance, what can 
be’much more clumsy; than this 
expression’ from Lucian in his 
Charon; tal «iadey ike wv adne 
cujpwros; “ He'shall have’ his head 
in‘a vessel of blood,”—this is said 
of a person, whose head, it was 
foretold, should be cut off and 
thrown into the vessel. Again in 
his Nigrimus ; pier Qormy 6: Poyasor 
micidis wap’ ior Tov Bier wesittras, THF 
wv” rag DaSynait, Avyer, &c: If an 
Irishman were to say of a man, 
that he never spoke a word of 
truth all his life, except in his 
will,—that is, after his death, all 
England would re-echo from the 
Tweed to Land’s-end. But it is 
found embalmed and: sanctioned 
by classic use. Menippus too is 
introduced, saying, jum exAasos 
Tw addwre omBarer. “* Lalone of the 
other passengers did not weep; 
ahd, by the bye, this faulty ex- 
pression occurs so repeatedly in 
Greek authors, that I's it 
wilt be excused by asserting it to 
be an idiom !!! awkwardness 
is to be parallelled in the very 
first paragraph of the Introduction 
to Mickle's Lusiad. The passage 
runs thus—“ if a concatenation 
“of events,” &e,—be of the first 
impurtance in the civil “his 
“ of mankind, the Lusiad of all 
*‘-other poems challenges,” &c. 
The fault here remarked is téo 
usual in common conversation ; 
and should never be admitted into 
what is intended for correct com- 


position. Shall we not bé ‘sury 
prized too at Homer's stumbling? 
Hector says to Par's— 

AS" o@sras t'aiyoros 7 tmeras aypapees 
Taw 

On this I shall obserye in the 
words of another:—“ Héctor is 
* here made to exptes# a’ wish, 
“ thdteParis had never been bern; 
* and had never been married — 
Thé reader will observe the pre- 
caution used by Homer ; a pre- 
* caution, that would have dene 
“ honour to a special attorney; 
“ the non-existence of Paris would 
“ not have been sufficient to sa 
“ tisfy Hector, unless he were to 
“« remain during this state of non- 
“ existendve ina state of celibacy 
* also,” 

To omit other ee 
surdity in expression, J ‘shal 
but one more from Herodotus :— 
‘ He is describing a custom 
emong the Massagete, with whom 
he says, it was an established cus 
tom, when a man was grown old, , 
“ to put him to death and other 
“ sheep with him:” just'as a lady 
will sometimes talk'of herself and 


Among the scholars in England, 
tole it pe 
cew reek c C85 * 
we find no sense of these absurdi- 
ties; or if they do feel them, they 
either are studiously: — on a 
subject, or perhaps, mu 
riety, flniny them as faults, 
t arising from the imperfection 
of our faculties, and not of 
nitude sufficient to be noticed.— 
Whatever be the reason, may it 
not be justly asked, why similar 
faults do not meet with similar in- 
dulgence in the case of their Irish 
fellow subjects. A reviewer will 
pass unheeded the following blun- 
dering title of a French publication, 
“ Lettres inedites de Yoltaire.”— 


“ 
ce 


Hers another gentleman. — 
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He-will himself translate at; “ The 
us ished Letters of , Voltaire,’ 
and all shall pass withoat!a come 
ment; <A deeply readiclassical 
ochenaee shall say of the 4, thacit 
is triangular, though: often: 
rosiidad at papa i and..this 
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shall ‘pass: without , a» comment; 
butnot so any accidental inaccu- 
racy of an Irishman, who not only 
snarte for his own. blunders, bus: 
is dragged: in-on account of. the: 
blunders of others. 


ramen om ree 
( For the’ Monthly Museum.) 


GENERAL VALANCEY’S GREEN BOOK. 


Tue lover of Irish Antiquities 
must be pleased with. any anec- 
dote of se successful a labourer in 
that almost inexhaustible mine: 
the lover.of Ireland must be still 
more so with a memorial, how- 
ever slight, of a man whio lias ren- 
dered such essential service to 
this country.’ The littlé anecdote 
now to be mentioned; exhibits a 
wonderful instance of the zeal and 
perseverance of this venerable cha- 
racter. 

The book of which wa wish to 
give a short- account, is a com- 
pilation of the titlés of the récords 
of Ireland, called by the General 
himself his Tats Ptsroric at Lr- 
BRARY. It is a thick folio in manu- 
script, and contdins a‘catdlogue of 
all. the manuscripts‘ and | printed 
books relating to freland, drrahged 
in alphabetical order, one sidé of 
every leaf being allottéd to the ma- 


nuscript, the opposite to the printed. 


publications, It-is entirely written 
by himself, and contains a number 
of) notes. and remarks highly va- 
laable “to the antiquarian. His’ 
own opinion: of its. utility may be 
judged of by the following in- 
scription, in his own hand writing, 
on the inside of the cover+—“t of 
unbounded information.” Ttris burst 
of parcatal vanity towards a fivou- 
rite. production, will meet with a 
ready excuse in every heart which) 





© Kaight on the Greek Alphabet, 





can. appreciate the feelings of an. 
author, And itmay be fairly con- 
cluded, that. he.was not-much mis- 
taken.as to the.idea of itsi 
tances, by his assurance» whi 
is noted in another. part, that. 
he was offered. one hundred. and 
fifty guineas. for it, many years. 
ago, when of course, it, was-notso . 
complete as at-pi 
_On the inside. of, the. cover, mn-- 
der the inscription already, mens 
tioned, is the followiig, very cu- 
rious anecdote, also..waitten in 
General's hand; 
Mr. Bur tes Conw¥wenam had free 
access to my library during my absence, 
leaving a .eceipt for such books as he 
took out. Twas about six years on-duty 


: ny 


, im Gorke harbeor, leaving . the: care. of: 


- house iv Dablio te a servant maid. 
is book was takes by Mr. Connyng: 
ham, and a receipt on a slip of 
ven, » the servant put inte a 
ok on the sheif. She was some time 
after ditoharged, and another bired. 
On my return, at six years’ expiration, 
I missed this book. Inabent two years, 
more, taking down the octavo in which” 
Mr. B's receipt had been carefully de- 
posited, the receipt fell oat Mr. Con- 
nynagham was dead, aod died; as was 
supposed, intestate; and his great es-, 
tate devolved on Lord Commyngham, 
his nephew. T ‘the receipt 
and demanded. the beok, or mp 
s] 
had 


ment of twe hundred pounds 
book could not. be found, they, 
been packed in boxes, and sent to aq 


+ B.G. Mral inone of her 
Novel, is guilty of @ ri binn. 
der, "rhe Reviewers say, bod if we had 
we should have 
from ireland.” 





“ not known the lady 
“ supposed her to be 
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auction—not sold, and 

At length Mr. A. Cooper, of the Trea- 
sury, who had the care of Mr. C's af- 
fairs for some time, by long search dis- 
Scie Commpughente wil wen Sanne, 
by which it appeared his estate was di- 
vided between Lord C. and his brother. 

After his death it was set up to 
auction, with the rest of his books, 
by Jones, the successor to Val- 
lance, of Eustace-street, Dublin, 
and bought for one hundred gui- 
neas by Wm. Shaw Mason, ¥eq., 
the compiler of the Statistical Ac- 
count of Ireland, now about to be 
published, and lodged by him in 
the Public Record Office, where 
it now remains. 

In addition to the above parti- 
culars, it may not be uninteresting 
to the curious reader to know that 
it has obtained the name of THE 
GREEN BOOK, solely from the ac- 
cidental circumstance of being 
bound in green vellum. D.S. 





To the Editor of the Dublin 
Monthly Museum. 
Sir, 

I nave lately met with a very 
useful, and, I believe, a scarce 
book, Delolme’s British Empire 
in Europe, part the first, contain- 


ing an account of the connection 
between the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland previous to the year 
1781. I should feel much gra- 
tified if any of your correspondents 
could inform me, whether the se- 
cond part has been published, in 
which he promises to give an ac- 
count of the measures adopted in 
Great Britain, in consequence of 
the steps that had been taken in 
Ireland, as well as of the altera- 
tions that were subsequently ef- 
fected in the Irish constitution. 

I am, Gentlemen, with sincerest 
wishes for the success of your 
useful miscellany, yours, &c. 

April 3rd. EXPLORATOR. 


To the Editor gv. the Dublin 
uscum. 


Monthly 
. Sir, , ' 

F any of your corr ndents 
have anal their vation to as- 
certain the distinction between 
terms usually deemed synonymous, 
they would much oblige one who 
has not time, or perhaps talents, 
for such disquisitions, by pointing 
out the precise difference een 
the terms parcel and bundle. I 
am, Sir, yours, | 


April 13th. 





A Reaver, 


Se 
(Fir the Monthly Museum.) 


a 


REMARKS ON SOME OF THE MODERN BRITISH POETS. 


SHENSTONE AND YOUNG. 


It is strange, that men will fre- 
quently give advice which they 
never observe themselves. 

The most remarkable instance 
J have met with is in Shenstene's 
poem of Economy: he delivers 
rhaxims there, that he often vio- 
lated ; but probably he wrote from 
a sad experience. 

Young, in his Satires, commits 
nearly a similar error : he ridicules, 


with severity, the very principles 
that always guided his own con- 
duct. One passage may serve as 
an instance— 
“ All other trades demand, verse. 
makers beg : 
“ A dedication is a wooden leg.” 


Of all our English none 


was more remarkable than Young 
for dedication; -yet he seems at 
the time to have disregarded it. 
We are in general severe on the 
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faults of another, but partial and 
favourable to our- own, 


GRAY. 

Gray has been ridiculed for 
supposing that there were some 
hours better adapted for poetical 
composition, than others; but it 
is likely he spoke from his own 
feelings. 

SWIFT, 
more than once, directs the poet 
to chose the cool and early part 
of the morning. 


THOMSON 
recommends it in his Seasons with 
peculiar force. 

MILTON 
chose the spring to raise and 
adorn the English name, by the 
lively traits of nature so visible 
in the Paradise Lost :—and it has 
been said of 

ADDISON, 
that he considered a glass of wine 
as indi necessary, when- 
ever he began his compositions. 

DRYDEN. 

This poet’s attachment to rhyme 
in preference to blank verse, was 
singular. With a taste formed and 
improved on the best models, and 


a@ judgment capable of distinguish- 
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ing the true beauties of poetry, he 
must, a — been misled 
by prejudice, when composed 
his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, | 

The arguments adduced in thet 
performance, in 6 of . his 
favourite style, are generally weak 
and inconclusive. The example 
of Shak , the father of the 
drama—he who stands to. this day 
without an equal, is éufficieat at 
7 to Saee a j 
and sophistr 

The finest tho 
most ic expressions 
can adorn a tragedy, lose at once 
all their force and dignity, if de- 
livered in rhyme. et iad 

The practice of the French and 
Italians, though it may give Mr. 
Dryden's essay the appearance of 
consistency, should never induce 
us to prefer a mode of writing in 
itself defective. Nature and plain 
sense are the most infallible guides 
in = qeeere of ~= nature. 

a just taste, 

free com prejatlioe or partiality, 


compare Addison’s Cato with any 
y written -in ee 
style, and say briefly, of 
them shall appear the most natural 
or affecting. ts ¥. 


and the 
ions that 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


A. Divertimento o for the Piano- 
Sorie, Harp, and French Flageo- 
let or Flute—by J. BLewitt— 
Price, 3s. Sd, 

Tue opening movement of this 
Divertimento we admire, 
it is a Siciliano, and is a moet hap- 
py thought—the short conversa- 
tion between the and 
forte is well conceived, and in the 
latter. part of this strain the echo 
of the has a most charm- 
ing eflect. The alle which 


wa, is a beautiful and elegant 





— 


movement, and is yoid of every 
thing common, a fault most mas- 
ters fall into in their quick move- 
ments. This divertimento is ren- 
dered more useful by being ar- 
ge ed tia om da 
the p only, we 
must confess it deans much of its 
beauty by leaving the harp and 
he nee is peculiarly well 
e part iarly we 
adapted to the Irishsatd @e$e6om- 


mend this piece as a lesson for . 
young practitioners op that ingtru- 
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‘ment, as there isa degree of inter- 
‘est kept up through the whole, 
‘which ishighly pleasing. The re- 
turmto the siciliano we much ad- 


‘mire; itis truly gratifying te the . 


eear,/and adds considerably to the 
- effect. 


A in Ranimé ; a Rondo by F. 
olden. 

The subject. of this rondo is play- 
full and well contrived on a diatonic 
bass descending. The modulation 
flows naturally, and is calculated 
to’ facilitate’ the improvement of 
‘the instrument, it is intended for. 
Ne‘ should have prepared contra 
motion .in the bass of the. 18th 
and 19th bars of page 6—a succes- 
sion of octave never should be used 
unless the atithor wishes to produce 
a powerful effect. ‘The genctal 
‘of this rondo is calculated .to 


= mm 


- Sackia; an original Hiudostan Air, 

‘apith ish words, inscribed to 

Miss .Kellet of | Spandau, . ar- 
ranged by F. tiolden. 

: This, plantive .air is worthy, of 

notice, aad has a most pleasing 


 epecimen of Hindestan, ’ 





[Apiil, 
effect on the ear. The accompa- 
niment in general is well conceiv- 
ed; the half bar at,the commence- 
ment of the song sheuld be wnac - 
companied; it can have no effect, 

_and is likely to confuse the singer. 
‘We recommend jit asa mg 


Hope smiling whispers future joy; 
‘a duett composed by ‘Sir J. Sre- 
i VENSON. 

We have peculiar pleasure -in 
reviewing this duetwof Sir John’s, 
. and: congratulate: the musical world 
on so valuable an addition being 
added to this author's works. The 
andante is truly pathetic, and gives 

great effect to the scherzando. 
The allegro is strictly in charac- 
ter, playful and original: Sir John 
has made this duett useful by-plac- 
ing small notes) where the contre 


‘ :@lto is out of the compass of fenialc 


yoiees. The aceompaniment, is 
smooth and coanected. 

pd 
Inthe press, and shortly will be 
ished by subscription, * The 
Coreair,-or Pirates Isle ;. com- 
; posed by J. Biewitt. : 


‘ 








pega 





CATALOGUE OF IRISH-MANUSCRIPTS, AND SUCH AS 
RELATE, TO) IRISH AFFAIRS. 
— 


*9A 


page of every number will be exclusively devoted. to this,catalegue, and 
in order to make it traly useful to the researches of the enquirer into Irish records, 

arrangement has been made, by tocans of which, on application by letter or 
otherwise to the Moxtury Moseumiofiiee, every 


into 


nation relative to any par- 


ticular manuscript will be furnished, and whenever it can be effected, transcripts 
of the originals will be procered and forwarded to any part of the kingdom on 


defraying the expences attending it. 


The extensive range of communications necessarily arising from this erratzc- 
ment Teurlers it imperious on the pooprietors not to motice any, commupications 


whicbare not ad paid. , 
Gentlemen having maunseripts relative to Treland, are earnestly requested to 
assist in thiy national attempt by comnnmieatjng their titles, eontentsy and the 


places where they are deposited. 


=== 
Aw old French Metrical Fragment, 
containing, the first three years of the: 


conquest of Ireland, © Membr. At the 
fs the rottowing note, iu a 


mo.lern d: “This old fragment 





wants both beginning and,evding- Ne- 


Vertheless, iu the first tep lines, it ap- 
pears that the story is written by one 
called Maurice Regan, (sometimes men- 
tioned in this discourse), who was ser- 
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vant and joterpreter to Poster: Mac 
Moroghe, king of Leinster, 

into French meeter by one of his Ne fe 
liar acquaittances, endeth abfu Be 
with Rill tate years ps Seg which 
was not fa 

Fitz Stéverts’s first Breet | in fie 


o cnt 
éforesaid old F 


t translated into lish prose. 
e names of such. 0 as are 
mentioned in the above omer Freach 


fi t 
names of such Baglishmen as 
Giraldus Cambrensis mentions in his 
istory of, I caad, within the first 
ree ha’ wanes 0 fie pons 
as 


mA. oe fo mentions after 
| Sete Hat Fae a the conquest of 


ay Jourvial of whe 
Ww, Pelham, bord Teles af faclant 
ffom the 11th of Octeber 1579, to the 
19th of Sept. 1580, 
ale pie J of the nobility, chief geatle- 
and towns in Munster, 1579. 
“s ‘List of uie Army in Munster, 
rtieles to bé treated on with the 
Eafl of Desmond. 
A Procianiation proclaiming the Earl 
éf Desmond a Traitor. 
Instractions to Captain Fenton sent 
by Sir Wm. Pelham into England, 
Certam Demands made by the Earl 
4 Oritnond aud answered by Sir Wine 


A. Priclemation for wearing Red 


cine 
Privileges to be confirmed to the 
town of allway. 
Articles to be observed by the Mayor 
and Citizens of Gallway 2 yf 
A Commission to the Bart of 
to mister the bands under his oe 
A Noté of the men of war maintamed 
the Lords of Uister. 


i Cpenet, Sam. the: answepe 


hh metrical 


by 
od ed vmission te the Archbishop of Lord 


Dublin, &c. to hear the controversies 
between the inhabitants of the eownty 
of Loati: and renny. 
wcoariel for the Couneil in Bogland. 

A Commission for Sir ot Cotlier to 
Be Lieutenant of the forts ia Leixand 


Ophalie. 
A Prociamation against infamous Li- 
bells, 1579, 
‘The Submission of Hogh Oreleigh. 
A Commission to Captain Gribert 


masner of neces- 
aaries to fevvish ber | Majesty's ship the 
Achates.. 


Vol. I. 


wire 


Literatére, Science, and the Fie Av. = #4. 
tan An Acoomnt of tp: dipal of the 


A Proclamation pod! trans- 
rt biited of pre- 
wares Prostamiuas 
smashes ae, Sere ys Tipgade 
A Commission of Meivthat fia jphants 
ed to Warkam St. ibe 
Instructions aanexed to thé afotesnid 
A Note of Ieakibotass 
ter in évety OCoumy 
app 
Captain of het Maps A lpr called the 
sei ae preven 
the taking ap Provisions aonnen 
ment; 1979. 


A bite oe Fs aed tow it wee 
Crisete, of the Onttle af 

in cotowrs, Of the Castle 
A Petition of thé 


tains in - 
Arniy to Sif Willian 
A Commision of Martial Law 
ed to Sir Wiliam Winter, with 
tions ame xed ; 


Instructions gvea Sir 
Petaay te Ay spon bts beng 
sen pe 
Sir Wm. Pettam, 
for the er netoruntion Munster. 
a Tabte of the Porces — the 
and Geuthemen of Munstér contd 
po ~ field, and leave their 


e A Sedition Libelt pated in Wa 
terford; 1560, 
A Decree fot the 


_— of Sir 
James of Desmoid; 1 


A Book, how Munster was 
left by Sir William 1586. 
An Act ooaseraing Nodlensen sx 


— foyle. 
of y one 


ly ob- 
Instractions to: be obsefved by die 
acti 


Bart of € 
& Counntssion of Martial Law ; 
, With the 


ed to Sir Warham St. 
nae Suton to Wi Ge 
Comm ir 

eer ote eS a Rca 
Mavster, and Enstractions annexe to 
the same. 

Tee Bxeminagion of Jamiet U'Baré, 
a Friar ; 1560. 


3K 
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A LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, FOR APRIL. 


ie 
Harrington's Catalogue of Books, for AN Analysis of Chronology b 
i n’s Ca or vew A 
1814, io allt and Classes of Li- the Rev. Wm. D.D.4 ate. 
terature, inclading the Library oface- 61. 8s. 
lebrated Collector, with several valua- An Abri t of Universal His- 
ble Minor Collections, recently pur- tory, in 16 ished Monthly, 


chased, to be sold at the reasonable 


pabl 
compiled by the Rey. E. W, Whitaker, 


Prices affixed to each Article for Ready- Canterbu 


+ 2. 

A Catalogue of valuable Books, many 
of them rare and curious, now selling 
by John Fry, St. John-street, Bristol. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical List of the House of 
Commons, corrected to March 1, 
igmo. 5s. 

General Biography ; or Lives, Criti- 
cal and Historical, of Eminent Persons. 
composed by John Aikin, M, D. and 
- William Johnston, Vol. IX. 4to. 

- 2. 

Memotr of Captain Paul Caffee, a 
Man of Colour, 18mo. 6s. 
" namaste 

nm account o most important 
Recent Discoveries and improvements 
in Chemistry and Mineralogy, to this 
Time ; being an Appendix to the Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy ; 
by A. aad C. R Aikin. 4to. 18s. 

COMMERCE. 

The Merchant and Ship-Master’s As- 
sistant; or, an account of the Monies, 
Exchanges, Weights, and Measares, of 
the principal Commercial Places, 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 


The Farmer's Wife, an Opera; by C. 
Dibdin, jun. @s. 6d. 

Mustapha, a Tragedy, 8vo. 4s, 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 

Idioms, and ng a of the Spanish 
; by L. J. A. M*Henry. 4s. 

Boyer's Royal Dictionary Abridged 
in two parts, French and English, 
English and French; by N. Salmon, 
8vo. 13s. 

Introduction to Arithmetic, by Geo, 
Gregory, 12mo. 3s 6d. 

The engraved Cyphering Book, ona 
New plan; by T. Harvey. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

The Arithmetical Preceptor, in five 
parts; by J Youle. 12me, 5s. 

may wher uition, Part If. The 
English School, or the His Analy- 
sh nnd Applontion of (Gn baetne 
System of Education to ish Schools 
by the Rev. Andrew Bell, L.. L. and 

» D. Master o erburn H tal 
Durham, Part Il. vo, les, — 


MATHEMATICS. 
A New Mathematical and Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary, by Peter Barlow.— 


Royal 8vo. @l. 5s. 
MEDICINE, 
Veterinary Medicine and ° 
tics. Part I, The Materia Medica, 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, and Pre-- 
—— and ositions. Part II. 
Che disorders be age * we —— og 
arranged according to osology 0 

Cullen; by W. Peck, London, los. 6d. 

A Treatise on Hydrocephalus, or 
Dropsy of the Brain; by Jas, Car- 
michael Smyth, M. D. &c. 6s. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
with 132 Engraving? by Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. F.R.S. 2 vols. royal 4to. 
71. 7%—2 vols. imperial 4to. 101. 10s. 

METAPHYSICS, 

Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, esq. 
¥.R.S. Ed. Voi, 11. 4to. 2i. 2s, 

NOVELS. 

Mystery and Confidence, a Tale, by 
a Lady, 3 vols, 18s. 

Cerasmin, or the Minister, a Ro- 
mance, by the Author of the Swiss 
a. 3 vols. lemo, 15s. 

O'Donnell, a National Tale, by Lady. 
Morgan. 3 vols. ll. 1s, 

POETRY, 

David Dreadnought, or WNantical 
Tales and Adventures. in Verse. In 
four Parts, with an elegant frontis- 
piece. 5s, 

The Feast of the Poets, with Notes, 
and other pieces in Verse, by the Edi, 
tor of the Examiner. foolscap 8vo. 6s, 

Spain Delivered, a Poem, in two 
Cantos, and other Poems, by Preston 
Fitzgerald, esq. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Lay of the Scotch Fiddle, a 
Poem, in five Cantos. feolscap Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

com aa y 

Cobbet's iamen isto ol, 
XIX, reyal svo. 11. 119-68. win 

Cobbett’s State Trials, Vol. XX, 
royal 6vo. 11. 11. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Third Book of Wonders, an-’ 

nouncing the coming of Shiloh: with a 
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Call to the Hebrews ; by Joanna South- 


cott. 8vo. is. 3d. 
Life in Christ fore Willing § oul ; 


three sermons, —_ at the Corn- 
market c 1, Sunderland; by Samuel 
of a mite for the Trea- 
, Arminianius in the Oven, &c. 

Predestined Thief; or, a Dia- 
logue between a Calvinistic Preacher 
and a Thief condemned to the Gallows. 
3s. 


‘The First Nine Reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 1805 to 1813 
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inclusive; uniformly ted iu two 
thick vol 6vo. Vol. I, 38. 6d.— 
Vol. II. 4s, 6d. ‘ 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Antiqui- 
ties of Hampstead, in the County of 
Middlesex; comp an authentic 
detail of the descent een within 
that district; an account of its natural 


tions, eminent residents, &c.; by Joha 
Jas. , With 11 engravings. Royal 
Bvo. 11. 78. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 
—— 


Richard Griffith, jan. Esq. 
General of his Majesty's royal in 
England, &c. bas begun to deliver a 
= course of lectures on nase 
rish in the Laboratory of the 
Dublin Society. The first lecture was 
delivered on Monday the 25th inst. 
A... Higgins also his course of 
chemistry at same place, on Tues- 
day the Both inst. . 
octor Wade's lectures on botany, 
and its copnection with diet, medicine, 
agriculture, rural economy, and the use- 
ful arts, will commence on Monday, 
po 2d, at the chemical theatre of 
a 
The annual course of veterinary lec- 
tures, by Mr. Peale, will commence in 
the Theatre of the Dublin Society, on 
Monday — ed. 
The second part of Mr. Lynch’s course 
be! oot pe pcses and imental 
i will commence in the thea- 
tre of the Dublin Society, on Tuesday 


—— $d. 

he i aouene of lectures on 
_anatom sio and 
congery, te John "Ei 4 A.B. M. R. 


C. 8. Ireland, will 
10th of May, at the anatomical 
gical theatre, Peter-street. 
#. .. . pe ab begin his 

Dr. course 
on the theory and 


and his lectures on 
macy on the monday 
Sir Arthor Clarke, M. D. 


college, on 
The annual ¢: 
nian Artists’ society, 


is to be publish- 


A new weekly 
ay, to be called 


ed in the course of 
the Inde ent I -—We under- 
stand it is to be ted by a 
man of undisputed abiiity, weil 
versed in this species of literary compo- 


sition. . 


S 
ee 


IRISH WORKS IN THE PRESS: 
——e- 


A series of Irish histories, vonalgh, 
lished in numbers once every fi t, 
by Roger Stockdale, Dublin. 

It is intended to commence with the 
discovery of Sir John Davi 
will be followed by other to 
tracts of the same anthor, viz.—A let- 
ter to Lord Salisbury on the state of 
Ireland—a letter to the same on the 


lantation of Ulster—-a speech te the 
rd Deputy, tracing the ancient con- 
stitution of Ire’ A life of the 


author will be pretixed. These tracts, 
iestrated with motes and observations, 


will be included in ten numbers. They 
will be followed by the antiquities of 
Ireland, by the Eart of Ross.—Archbi- 

Hutchinson's vindication of Lre- 
land.—M‘Curtim on the Gadelians.— 
All of these to be in six 
additiona! numbers, 


ve i ee ay A on 

opera in igebra, 

with an ia to a view of their 

plication and practice ; intended for 

use of "Dublincky Bere in bvee | 

T Ot 3" i R. F, Purdon, F. 
+we ’ 








! 
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@reppenns wee 
FASHIONS POR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
a 


No. 1.— Walking Dress. 
Tur Chapeau Bras which has 
ae lately introduged in the 

ionable world is made ip differ- 
ent celoured savins, but the blue, 
pink, peach-blossom, cream-eolour, 
and the palest sage-green, are the 
predominant colours; it is also 
very much worn in white satin. 
It is likewise a most curious and 
serviceable head-dvess, as it an- 
swers the following important and 
useful purpeses: J, @ preseryer 
of ladies’ head-dresses;---2, a pre- 
ventive against colds ;...8, a substi- 
tute for a bonnet; - Pi a heathens 
ence to ¢ a et er- 
chief, ini ah ae 5, when 
thrown on the back of the head, 
forms ene of the most elegant 
hoods that can be conceived ; and 
is still 9 Ladies’ Chapeau Bras. 
The frock which accompanies 
the Chapeau Bras is of white satin. 
Waists continue as short as ever, 
but the backs of dresses, instead 
of being made tight to the shape, 
have a fulness which js drawn in 
at the bottom of the waist, and con- 
fined by a silk cord, and a casing 
goes between the shoulders ; the 
bosom is rounded instead of 
equare, and displays the shape to 
the greatest advantage. ong 
loose lace sleeve confined at :egu- 
lar distances by strings of bead or 
pearl, The bottom of the dress is 
richly ornamented with two rows 
of double-edged lace, set on =| 
full. A rich twilled sarsnet scart, 
superbly embroidered at the ends, 
is thrown carelessly round -the 
shoulders. The hair is dressed 
much fuller on the temples than 
last month, and is ornamented 
with a half wreath of natural flow- 
ers, such as are adapted to the pre- 





sent season, whieh are placed a lit- 
tle om the one side. Necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets of peail, 
White kid gloves and shoes. 
No. 2.—Ewening Dress. 

Frock of the finest India muslin, 
madea walking length, the body and 
sleeves are composed of white lace, 
and are made in a manner equally 
novel and elegant; the lace’ is 
gauged at regular distances, each 
gauging is finished by a trimming 
of narrow Mechlin lace, which has 
an uncommonly elegant effect ; 
these sleeves are cuite original, and 
never before introduced. Over 
this dress a robe of pale pink 
China erape is worn. For the 
front of the robe we refer our 
readers to the Plate; the hack is 
open, and displays the lace back 
underneath ; the whole of the 
robe, es well as at the bottom of 
the under-dress, is ornamented 





‘with a newly invented trimming, 


of white crape end pearls; 
it is made to resemble a wreath, 
but in a style entirely nove]. A 
white satin band richly embgroider- 
ed with pearls confines the rebe at 
the waist. The bosom of the un- 
der-dress, which is cut in a very 
hecoming étylc, is finished, as are 
the ends of the sleeves, with a 
Mechlin lace, to correspond with 
that on the gauging. 

The hair is much parted in front, 
and very full on the temples. 
Necklace, braeelcts, and ear-rings 
of pearl, White kid gloves and 
shoes. : 

=s 


GENPRAL OLSERVATIONS OW 
FPASUION AND DRESS, 
Spring has advanced with guch 
tardy steps, that our fair pedestsi- 
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ans haye searcely yet begym to is no collar, but the mantle is al« 


exchange their warm winter habi- 
liments fur the lighter attire of the 
loyeliest period of the year. Two 
novelties in.d pelisse and a cloak 
have just made their nee, 
ee is very email, 
is finest sage-green 
cloth, lined Sahidies sarsnet; it 
is cut entirely byas ; a small heod, 


made with scarcely any fulness, is i 


also lined with white sarsuct ; the 
collar is small and ether low in 
the neck, and the cloak is trimmed 
all round with e satin, a shade 
darker than wpe arco wm 
en guite full, gathered in at 
disthncon of rath better than a 
nai. mig : : 

The pelisseis a rich twilled ap- 
ple-green ‘shot with white ; 
it is made fullin the back, and very 
short in the waist. 


worn with 9 rich lace ruff... 
-blossom satin spensers are 
also very much worn over white 
morning dresses. 
With the mantle « small hat is 
worn, made of the same materials; 


and India muslins have superseded 


it is much worn with the pelisse. .cloth and velvet. 





Fringe is very broad and 
sins heal nomena 
of the fashionable milliners 
has transformed ribband into a va 
riety of trimmings, which it ig im- 
possible to ibe; it ig certainly 
of great service to thet numerous 
5.0 poate, siarene emo 
for a dress, full trimmed with quilled 
ribband, of which there are 
four rows round the ; 


take forty or fi of ] 
In full dress, China crepe, white 


satin, and India muslin 
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muslin, is just 


i by a broad letting-in lace ; 
the back, which is full, is drawn in 
by a rich white silk cord ; the dress 
fastens down the front with white 
silk buttons, and is ornamented 
with letting-in lace put in byas at 
pr epee wre gy 
of a yard down the front ; the lace 
so disposed has an uncommonly 
elegant effect; the front is com- 
posed of two pieces of broad let- 
ting-in lace, which are adapted to 
the shape of the bosom. Short full 
sleeve, with an epaulet sleeve of 

The hair is worn fuller on the 
forehead than it was last month, 
and instead of being turned up 
lightly behind, it is partly dishe- 
v on the neck, 

Turbans and bandeaus of white 
crape intermixed with 1 are, 
as is also the Platoff cap, in high 


Miscellanea. 





stones maintain a sort of rivalship, 
but the former predominates, 


For the costume, half 
boots of jean, to with 
eer Bo and 

ve indeed entire of 
leather. yt: gsc 

Sandals and 


eather, are most in estimation for 
—— — Spm leather, 
and rich white ippers, are 
universal in oy my 
Fans continue as they were be- 
fore the late mourning. 
Fashionable coloursfor the month 


estimation amongst ladies of taste; are -blossom,drab, 
some ladies ornament their hair azure, ink, and light faun. 
with pearls, or the more simple but 

SESE Ease 


‘MAXIMS OF STANISLAUS, KING OF POLAND. 
——— 


Tuzword of God proves the truth 
of religion ; the corruption of man, 
its necessity ; government, its ad- 
vantage. 

Where religion speaks, reason 
has only a right to hear. 

Nothing but religion is capable 
of changing pains into pleasures. 

To make a good use of life, one 
should have in youth, the expe- 
rience of advanced years; and in 
old age, the vigour of youth. 

If we had a fore-feeling of the 
trouble of correcting ourselves, we 
should have none in keeping our- 
selves free from faults. 

In order to be applauded for what 
we do, we must not too much ap- 
plaud ourselves. 


enjoyment, very short. 

Long ailments wear out pain ; 
and long hopes, joy. 

Those that ought to be seeure 
from calumny, are generally those 
that avoid it least. 

We wish no evil to those we des- 
pise ; but to those who have a right 
to despise us. 

We ought to be more offended 
at extravagant praises that at in- 
juries. 

It is more honorable to acknow- 
ledge our faults, than to. boast of 
our merits, 

How can we love a life that leads 
constantly to death, and by ways 
always beset with thorns? 

Good humour is the health of the 


Hope makes time very long; ad soul, sadness its poison. 
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€he Drama. 
ao 
DRAMATIC STRICTURES, 


injurious not only to the Cause 
which it was intended to promote, 
but to the person whom it was de- 


* We atill use this word in the plural 
pumber, because we have reason to think 
that the exertions of the ostensible ma- 
pager are often paralized by a secret 
overacting inflaence. 





rv 


signed to benefit. Were there ri- 
valship, there would be emulation, 
and emulation would be eq 


to 
spectator, to 


proprietors. The total di 
of the public wishes and 
mortifying as it is at all times, 


become still more galling now when 
the’ pr 


ospect of a profound 


durable t in 
teien, alloancaien miei 
tated by the wonderful exhi 
that has been just brought 


conclusion on 


FES 


the want 
ternate hope and fear, joy and sor- 
row, which it had experienced i 
the vicissitudes of war, and looks 
to the stage, where kindred emo- 
tions were excited in a lesser 
degree. e managers are now, 
panes yey = rai iously called 
upon to fi trust reposed in 
coun The exclusive right they 
have obtained implied an exclu- 
sive superiority of skill to fulfil 
their duties. Negligence or ineffi- 
ciency is equally an insult on the 
exalted from whom they 
derive their authority, 
and on the public at large, on whose 
bounty they are the ts... 
The first novelty i this month, 
was the appearance of a 
tleman of the name of M‘Keswn, 
a sant of hay ant 7 oa are 
formed, w 
Don Alphonso yi 
Andalusia, for his own benefit. I 
as a singer, and we 


* 2%, 


inclined to judge rather favourably — 
of his talents. With much sweet- 
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ness of voice, though byt. little 

power, he executed the a as 

well as could be ex an 
cyre 


untaught novice. 
erery branch of the dramatic 
att, though supetior 
dowments nity occasionally super- 
tetle the necessity of ,» and 
burst forth at once in a of 
excellence, it will be ever ~_ 
performer trust be 
imperfect ; os gifts of nature sel- 
a cat ¢ aoarecey. 
experience ; and ap 
ne of zeou rend, seconded 
iiduigence of a good-ne- 
tared andience, will give him cre- 
dit for present metit, in the hope of 
future exertion, the. youn per- 
fortter who rests apon praises 
Wilf soon find himself miserabl 
mistaken in the calculation of 


singing, asin revul 
natufal en-— 





| 
i 
if 


own powers. The atdour of friend. «@ regular digested 


hip will soon subside, the grace of 
novelty will i fade, and he 


will soon sink from the elevation juri 


into which the breath of well-in+ 
tended flattery has ‘idised him, 
bmn has within himself those 
internal springs of real genius, 
strengthened by repeated experi- 
ence, which may maintain him m 
the regions of excellence. We are 
happy to learn that it is this gen- 
tlenian’s Mtentign to employ the 
means which the liberality of the 

iblic has afforded, in improving 

is nataral talents, and qualifying 


hineclf to appeat before 
them in yen of acting he has 
chosen, and for which he 

to be well gifted nature. We 
notice this with i, because 
we have not observed in any of the 
epiremeral children of is that 
have lately advanced their to 
public notice afd remuneration, a 
similar inclination. The 

season has exhibited 


im. its 
fullest force the true feel 
mg 
—— We are at best 
On this side nothing— 
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tribution to secure to the managers 
the sum of eighty pounds British 
the sum that every ego is 
obliged to secure to them on the 
night of his benefit, for defraying 
the expences of the house—and, if 
pri Ake Bape ps he is allowed 
to et as a remuneration 
for his services. Thus after having 
served the managers’ for 
the stated number of nights, the 
oung man is obli to 
rap hand among his Bonds, ned 
his friends’ and ‘his ac- 
quaintances, and his friends’ ac- 
quaintances, and his friends’ friends’ 
acquaintances, and to encounter 
some civility, many rebuffs, and 
some insults, in order to secure 
himself from a deficiency in the 
aforesaid eighty pounds British; 
But this is not all: we must intro- 
duce the reader somewhat farther 
into the mysteries of ent, 
he is net acquainted with 
the meaning of playing upon vel- 
vet. © The r reasons 
best known to themselves, some- 
times insist that these young men, 
instead of securing to them the 
amount of the night’s expences, 
and re all the us, should 
divide the house, thus securing one 
half of the recejpts, be the same 
more or less. If the receipts be 
small, it is undoubtedly an advan 
tage to the performer ; but if large, 
it makes no small deduction from 
his in Such are eo ee means 
which the manager c 
© fais hie datios of ing en- 
tertainment for the public: and 
thus while the good-natured citi- 
zens of Dublin imagine that they 
are contributing to the wants of a 
young person whe they may con- 
ceive — cere me are 
they in reality securing to ma- 
nagers the fall os of a night's 
i which, most proba- 


entertainment, 
bly, would otherwise have been 


Vou. I. 


oe 8 
4 
> 


The 





Drama. 


exhibited to empty benches, « 
best to a beggar! 
bought orders. 

to the ache navellind ef te apathy 


and there is now no reason for any 
alteration in it. One of this acto 
chief merits, and we think it 
not been i noticed, is his 
talent (the surest as of real 
ius peint effect 
Grcnacadle adits tntasuion It 
rp Joey 
the part i at it 
is. Fevasecly? Ducieatd was the 
favourite, ooh the first-rate. 
whom a would have ven- 


that we have seen Ba 
Duretetc viewed as 
wheu Talbot played Mirable. Even 


aa the mantle tated 
in, when es Kemble 
comedy,he red the Pach 
the superior talents of vee 
cessor had digi 

Mirabel. We have also seeh 
perform the part of Sydenham in 
te at his choice of a part of so 
ittle interest was changed into g¢ill 








RE i i ITS 





40 
comedy. it is easy to tread the 
boards like.» king or a hero, but 
few, very few indeed have obtained 
from nature the happy gift of walk- 
en in w verge upon 
Non gumele, my Lend, Unban Oe 
Liar, and coreel Ginerh me de 
lays a chasteness of acting eq 
- from Oe. Oe of 
an, tality 
of too much caution. fis Slew. 


The Drama, 


7 [Apni. 
witty dialogue of Darteneuf: and. 
Apicius, where the savans vivre, of 
the one school, are praised for. 
dressing @ dish so as completely to 

its taste into that of ano- 
oe. totally Pesan ope while the 
ot ives cookery to 
him who seasons the viand so as to 
excite a transient relish of various 
flavours, while it still retains its 
own predominent taste. To the 
amateurs of good eating we must 
refer the dispute, and we believe 
we need not go far from the theatre 


gonfrrmation of our position. ‘The fur an umpire well qualified to give 


portance, the mimic powers 
of Mathews brought it into notice. 
part of its merit consists 


England, as to their superiority 
in epicurean refinement, in the 


+ from the 


The only other novelty worthy 
of notice this month is the Cor- 
sA1R—for we can scarcely dignify 
with that title the attempt at dra- 
matic mythology, introduced by 
the Miss Dennetts at their benefit, 
under the name of Diana and En: 
dymion, It is needless to mention 
here that. the Corsair is taken 
of the same name, 
with the beauties of which we be- 
one ne pai pace last num- 

r must be well acquainted. To 
those who have read the it is 
ounplly pooetinn to 99 ’ a suc 
cessful transfer of its ies from 


every requisite for public exhibi- 
tion, It displays neither invention — 
in the plot, interest. in the catas- 
trophe, novelty in the characters, 
vigour in the sentiments, nor grace 
in the expresssion. It seems the 
production of a man whose fame 
soared nohigher than a third night's 
profits, It has been dragged thro’ 
the third night, there, we trust, to 
sink for ever. R 
The plot is si this: Conrade 
the pirate takes Jeave of his wife, 
sets sail, lands on the Morea, burns 
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the fleet collected to destroy him, 
is taken prisoner, rescued by Gul- 
nare, the Pacha’s favourite, who 
assassinates her former lover for 
his éake, returns home again, intro- 
duom _o tee deed to his wife, 
ve friends toge- 

exagars. pth we a hea 
ver | at t 
the) wierit of otiginality, were it 
have anticipated n situa- 
tion. It is indeed a difficulty out 
of which our English writers could 
scarcely extricate themselves. Mac- 
heath, like’a true hero, cut the 
knot he ore not yet a found 
no wa pleasi is wives 
but by hanging himself It is sin- 
perms be the worst 
print this play. One part of 
rd Byron's great merit consists 
in theananner in which he termi- 


nates his Conrade isa vil- leq 

lain—highly ied indeed—but 

still a villain ; his punishment is a 
demand i 


necessary of strict poeti- 
cal justice, and he umished. 
Batt as hé ts, of 


however, he refuses i 


to be an assassin, and on his return, 
is so far from making Gulnare his 
wife's bosom friend, that her sor- 
row and per can scarcely 
procure his pity. Yet the reader 
cannot but be at a loss during the 








the basis on which it 
will be noticed next munth in the 
“allétted’ “for miusical 
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Feat warm'd adoring tribes above, 
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ODE TO PEACE. 


Iw the plain artless days of old, 

When many'a tale the minstrel told ; 
When, void of care, he pour’d the song, 
Ecraptur'd, to the 
A bard amongst the rest was Lnown 
For simple anaffected tone : 

Ne lofty view his soul inspir'd ; 

No foreign aid his verse requir'd; 
Bot natore, unadorn'd and plain, 
Flow'd freely thro’ his rustic strain. 
From many a hamlet bordering near, 
The willing peasants came to hear. 
With bright and animated eye 

He struck the chords of harmony ; 


. Each bill and dale resounding 


While thus in hamble stile he io- i— 

Hark ! heard ye not the shepherd's horn, 
That rose Vales among? 
Heard ye the pleasing burden of his 


song, 

That Loon as the approach of rosy 
morn 

Rous'd at the sweet and animating sound, 

His sportive flock collect around ; 

From ev'ry bower, from ev'ry grove, 

The birds prolong their strains of love. 

Sweet placid hope, and joy sincere, 

And rosy health still w: r there ; 

Content, a stranger to the great, 

There forms an bumble calm retreat ; 

And Plenty, form’d to bless the rural 
swain, 

Spreads o’er the rising hill, and strews 
the length’ning plain, 

—_— charms, Ob, sacred Peace! are 
thine ; 

Unnumber’d realms at once combine 

To biess thy gracious name, and own 
thy source divine. 


Before this guilty world was known, 
Secure beside the eternal throne, 
Of power possest, 


Amidst the blest, 
You taught all heav’a the theme of gra- 
titade alone. 
But when rebellious thoughts arose 
Te interrupt the calm serene, 
When guilty hope om wishes vain 
Inspir'd thy restles 
whe f zeal—the boundless iove 


And Peace, the guardian of the hal- 
low’'d train, 

Her long existing seat in heav'n 
pussess’d agai 

N ee didst thow scorn the saered. scene, 
bich man in ier times 

Bir fatal Discord’ hellish trai 


Each rising hope destrey'd, 
With rich exuberance the vallies smil'd ; 
The beast aninjor’d held his native 


wood ; 
And — indulgent Nature’s darling 


child, , 
In plain simplicity, yet undefild, 
rom the green earth alone deriv’d 
his food. 
Then, mild descending from the realms 
of day, 
In heav'nly light array’d, 
Sweet Innocence, immortal maid, 
Smifd on lis devious way. 
Then Love, exalted and refin'd, 
Warm’dand eanobled the human mind ; 
Fair Justice rul’d o’er ev'ry ope 
And varying realms coufest her reign, 
‘In opening pride—On every side, 
Natore her bounty seatter’d wide, 
And pour’d nanamber'd eharms around 
the rural scene, 
But then at length Ambition came : 
Furious she seiz’d the truntp of fame, 
And tangbt a wond’ring world toe hear 
her odious name. 
Dread was the soand—the awful blast, 
O’er many a state re-echoi ; 
Warn’d at the strain, the rm train 
Of war extending sconr the plain ; 
The rural dwellings disappear; 
Shouts of horror rend the air: 
The humble cot, the village gay, 
Sinks in ruin and dismay, 
Those charms that met the eye in days 
of yore, 
In «ne destructive blaze sow fall to 
rise no more, , 
Oh! then, my friends, the Minstrel 
cried, 
Let humble Peace be still your aim ; 
Nor let the voice of giddy pride— 
Improper 2cal— or courage mi > 
Induce to arouse dread war's vin- 
dictive flame. 


Si ere anemia 

P angel Saat Gaatends ~ Hex b dept, thou hear yon pleasing 
All ‘np epuvey’ echo round. sou 

In glittering aru thetecred throng That, echoing through the vales around, | 
“ the ethereal plains <a D Strikes the attentive car? 

The surinking foe Tt is the Reapers’ simple song, 

Down the yawning gulph of hell; Who, while they slowly move along, 


"Thus seek to banish care, 
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How oft with fond anxicty 

They rais’d aloft the earnest eye, 
To mark the setting san; 

Bat now each droopi 

The ling’ving hour arrives at last ; 
Their daily labours done, 

With easy ~ and thooghtiless air, 


ing beam is past ; 


Poetry. 


And form’d a rural bow'r ; 
His children, innocent and gay, 
In harmiess gambols pass'd away 

The transitory hour. 
But once his foo are descried, 
Their pastime all is laid aside; 

r little sports are done: 


Across the vallies they repair, Solicitous to claim his care, 
To seek the hamlet gay; Eager his os to share, 
While many a wonder seen of yore, ith tott’ring they run. 
.And many a tale unknown ly Now each with feeble anger fraught, 
Beguiles the tedious way. Unfolds his brotber’s recent fault, : 
What tres of malignant pow’r, In simple drest, 
In T solitary tow’r, With tender geal parent hears 
‘Their midnight ? The nameless the restless cares, 
What that oft disturb’d the | That swell each little breast. 
oi oo 2 ~ ye wkom wild ambitious 
Were by same r luere’s ‘ling ends engage 
Contra within he deep! «std is humble swan 
nother tells, with pa f, ay, can the height of pride and pow'r ; 
‘That thrice on the preceding night, Say, can the usurer’s countless store 
A vision bad reveal 30 fair a scene? 


f —-—__—____ | 
SONNET TO CONTENTMENT. 
the "na rain we seek thee, Nymph of health- 


The d treasure there found Where grandeur riots in its lofty hall; 
All glitt’ring to hehoild : se ” ‘Where gaudy fashion, in ber tinsel loom, 
. Bat the light of shone, Weaves her thin web at folly’s spes- 
Mere empty dross remain’d ; _ tive call. 
It was he longer In vain we seek thee in the busy court, 
Ora civtenre tat bel, ee eae 
ee chee astray: Of dark, iny idious spirits, oft 
While the unsettled fire, And oft disturb a peaceful 
That wanders 0’ mire reign. . ; 
Se sird'then eu tale le; Where thon, 20% SAND, SF GERD 
repeat what more ou 
Wet oben here ms . If not in balls, or courts, or rooms of 
To shuo sacred flow’r ; state ?— ’ 
To ponene et eae eaten scene, Nor in the flattering, gay, and noisy 
Tiron oo duied toa That waits upon the mansions of the 
But soon over the plain, ; great. 
"The dwelling of cach wearied swain Go search the peasant’scot, the hermit’s 
Abahen.aggeed’ io views e Th, Pre 
some the t’ling ivy spread, or there thy humble choice 
on some the oak’s extending shade dwell. wien 
Its foliage threw. —_— s . 
as pa or mA care, EPIGRAMS} 
‘Among the rest was known From the German of Lteting. 
Cormac, @ plain and simple youth, Adam awile, in Parad 
The friend of innocence and th, 3 Enjoy’d aie R 
claim’d i own. ove nappi trice 
“ aa Hite rio wes tuade 4 ore, | 


Poor father A what a ! 
— 


‘d. This most 
inane ‘d the roses A Made the first of thy rest. 
His aubarn tresses ae w The last of thy repose. 
his shoulders . _—_—_ 
ee es clas billtoh grew From the German of Goethe, 
Where spreading theras o’erhung the —_Her fickleness you harbly sean, 





Sue’s seeking for a constant mam, 
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: 
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RETROSPECT OF THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE, 
‘(Continued from page 390.) — 


—_——— 


Monthly Museum. Office, 29th April, 1814. 


Prevtovsty to resaming the narta- 
tive of the movements of the con- 
tending armies, whose were 
to deerde the ore of Preach pata- 
mennt domination or limited power, it 
will be necessary to tarn our eyes to a 
quarter where a train of mititary actions 
were preceeding, more briltiant, per- 
haps, and khevowrable to the British 
name, but inferior in rtanre as to 
the ultimate decision of the contest. 
The successes of Lord Weltingtow’s ar- 
my, formed of the united British, Por- 
tugaese, and Spauish tro first led 
the way to the downfall of French mi- 
Utary nion, by ¢ the public 
sentiment as to the superiority of their 
military tactics. The French defeats 
im the Boropean peninsula may be 
traced to a variety of cantes; but the 
effect naturally proceeding from them 
tended to diminish the confidence of 
the soldiers in their own superior 
skill and prowess, and to imerease that 


of their opponents in an equal proper- 
tren 


Such was the state of pwbiie feeling 
in both armies, when Lord Wellingtén 
repared for active operations in the 
outh of France. im Pebraary 
he broke up from his winter quarters, 
and ceeded to press forward to 
strike a decisive blow, by ing the 
sti farther into country. 


For this purpose he made his arrange- 
: 


for crossing the Adour and at- 
tacking the Frenca army ander Soult, 
whieh entrenched in a strong posi- 
tion abort Orthes. Leaving‘a large 
division to mask Bayonne, he advanced, 
and after a suécession of minor affairs, 
in all of which the allies had the supe- 
riority, he at length, on the 27th of 
February, siade tis attack on the main 
army. His pam sueceeded to his 


warmest wishes. The Prench, pressed comp 


on all sides superior numbers, and 
now enmnedes to give way, retired 


gradually, and ap the allies pressed for- 
ward to sechre their advantages, the 
tetreat gradually became more -rapid, 
and at length terniinated in a diorderly 
flight. In the mean thme Sir John 
Hope crossed the Adour below Bayonne, 





taking possession of beth banks of the 
pone He invested the citadel of that 
town on the g5th, and on the v7th his 
eee within 900 yards of the oat. 
wo 


ap Pi or ny ih «dh 
ies were obliged to n consequence 
of the badness of the weather, which 
rendered it diffiealt to repair the nu- 
merous bridges the y had broken 


however, was sent ae 
Fane, to take possession 


must have had a feeling more adverse to 


the restrictive government of Napoleon. 
offered no obstrection to the cnmwanée 


from its ‘ extent and wealth, 
must lcad the pr optnion ie those 
provinecs, Ht new comnetted jt- 


wonld not be enoagh, 

his tetal everthrow could ensure their 

salvation. Here then the British Ge- 
owe great 
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The remains of 


on the 29th, established their 
tersat Montmartre, 
ne oa ay 
ies, who, ig 


Fall 
: 
Yar 
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on with the 
saotieh. and te the 


cece 


of concentrati 
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immediate advance of the All 
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deem most adviseable. 


The form of ad- 


ministration appointed by Napoleon was all other proposals ineffectual, he at 
continued, with the excep of ap- length drew ap his own formal abdica- 
pointing a provisional cxecative to sup- tionin the foli words ; : 
pty his place, at the head of which was The Allied Powers having taimed 
the famous 'T: , now Prince of = that the N ui was the 
Benevente. Under this nominal exe- only obstacle to the re-establishment 
cutive, but evidently influenced by the of the peace of Burope, the 
wishes of the Rassian Emperor, the le- | Napoleon, faithfui to his oath, de- 
gislature declared the d of Bona- clares that he renownces for himself: 
parte at an end, and toform and his heirs the thrones of Prante 
& new constitation, of which the Senate aud Italy, and that mete? 
be fanda- sacri even of 
and Legislative Body were te be fan wich ej vt - eta 
decisive measure, the terest of France, — 
qusaienhaavonmen ~ a Done at the’ Palace of Fontainbleau, 
, stating the various acts by w the April, 18145 . 
had forfeited his right to the © ‘The conditions annexed were the se. 
crown®. It is observable that these are curity of life and liberty, ‘with a snit. 
all Sounded on of misrule, sub- able allowance in ap the Allies 
nt to his attainment of the Impe- may . “The Istand of Elba, near 
dignity, and in no manner reflect. the coast of Tascany, andan 


ing on the means by which this rank had 
been acquired. The whole tenor ~~ 
their first proceedings to 
guided by f wish to endber the sove- 
reign authority as belonging to the peo- 
ple, by whom it was delegated to the 
acting authorities of the state. Hence 
they carefully avoided any scrutiny into 
the validity of an election, which had 
been founded on the public choice. 
In the mean time Bonaparte was em- 
ployed in a vain endeavour to correct 
the fatal error into which he had allowed 
himself to fall, and was return by 
hasty marches towards Paris, to inter- 
pose himself again hetween the Allies 
and bis capital. Bat having heard, 
while on his march of the surrender of 
that city, and probably having received 
intimation of the ted ebange of 
government, he deputed’ Ney, one of 
his favonrite Marshals, to appear there 
im his name, and defend his rights in any 
treaty with the Russian ‘or. But 
this officer, having heard of the change 
whick had been so quickly eff » 
found his presence of no effect, and was 
indaced to accede so far to what is now 
called the new order of things, as not, 
only to be the bearerof the notice ot his 
former master’s abdication, bat to pledge 
himself for his ac to the new- 
as cuminten authorities. It is said 


ich, one 
the surrender of the Imperial dignity in 


oe ‘Set efficiel documenta aie ; 
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equivalent to #9400 British ‘were 
fixed upon. It is said that the spirited 
es < aagemeae ty ted 
much to Se artareat “a 
them a condition of his acquiescence to 
the new government. ; 
pon things now Mr on | smoothly, 
he Freneh Genera “after an- 
other, sent in their Pie Prats And 
the provisional go “ace 
to their ins ns, p 
sketch of a constitution, which was uf 
course actepted, in most re: 
sembling that of Great B ‘The 
roment is monarchical, but the 
King must derivé his Hy gts Beng 
+ The crown is to be hereditary, 
t iw the wale branch alone, ‘The re- 
sponsibility of ministers, the sourees 


taxation, the liberty of the aud 

pre Mee are str Se. 
» Inone point it has a dec 

riority over the constitution on 

ich it js modelied. Freedom of wor- 

ship and of religious opinion is fully 


wire ore salty vo ed, Wan te aie: 
Ap gag y= 
Seat by Lord Wellington ea hlooay; 
thongh suecesstal battle with Souit, and 
a sortie of the of Ba 


We wust defor the particulars to 
next Number. r 


F 





+ See official documents. 
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STATE PAPERS AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
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were passed the fint fron: 
aa, mh the French inst fr fo 

appeared at the ont-posts. 
8 of the Freneh go- 


The course of events had given the 
ba a proof of ed foll seve of the 
uropean 3 the prince which 
since their act aden for the common 
good, had animated the councils of the 
atlied sov were fulty developed, 
nothing more them from uti- 
folding the conditions of thé reconstruc. 
tion of the common edifice ; these con- 
ditions mast he such as were no hin- 
drance w Peace, after so many con: 

ts, a] - 


ques ies 
The ovly power calculated to throw 
vA sr indemnificatiois fo 


) into. the 


France, England, could speak openty 
respecting the sacrifices which it wie 
ready to make for a general peace.—’ 
The allied sovereigns were permitted to 
hope, that the of late events 
would bave had some influence on @ 
conqueror exposed to the observations 
ofa great nation, which was, for the’ 
first time, witness, in the capital itself, 
to the miseries he: had brought on 
France. “This ex might have 
couvinced him, the ‘snpport of 
thrones iy principally dependant on mo- 

however, convin- 


The allied 

ced that ete on they made must 
not endanger tary operations, 
saw that these rte must be con. 
tinned a = ome _ The 
experience or past, afflic 
recollections, showed them aeonanendt 
of this step. Their plenipotentiaries 
met these of the French government.’ 
Meantime the victorious armies ap-: 
proached oo of the capital. The 
government every Measure to pre- 
vent its fi into the enemy’s asass 
The plenipotentiary of France received ' 
orders to an armistice, mpon 
conditions whteb were similar to those 
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tiaries insisted on the fixing of a day 


for the 
Poe peace. tee ¢ 


conditida of a vanfenieh. 
operations. 
The allied courts, convineed by 20 


: 
a 


» The French plenipoten 
tleey remained without instructions, and 
Went away instead of answering the re- 
presentations of the allied courts. They 
commnissioned to 


they deemed necessary 
tion of a balance of power, and which 
afew days before bad been presented 
by the French government itself ata 
moment, doubticss, when it conceived 
its existence in . It contained 
the ground work for the restoration of 


France restoted to the frontiers, 
which, under the government of its 
hings, had insured to it ages of glory 
and prosperity, was to have, with the 
rest of Europe, the in wd wats 
depended aheal aie on eon : 

u 
wo end, by a single word, the 
of the nation, to restore to it, wi 
peace, its colonies, its trade, 


s 


the 
restitution of its industry; what did it- they 


want more? The allies now 


its wishes upon of 

y man may 5 which would ext Be 
tiers of Frasice t 

were before the aaa the Be. ean 


Fourtcen days elapeed without 
any answer being returned by the 
French govermmcpt. The plenipoten- 
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That they wil] recognise . rgn- 
fee the Constitution Cait he pach 


nation shall give itself. They actord- 


ingty Invite the Senate tu appoint a 
provisional government, of pro. 
viling for the wants of Admipistention, 
and of preparing such #2 constitution as 
may be adapted to the Freveh people. 

Puc intentious which T lave expressed 
are common to me with all the Allied 
Powers. ‘ 

By order of his Imipestal Majesty, 

Mi re jesty, 
‘The Seerctary of State’ 
Count de Netsutrove. 
Yaris, March 31, 1814, at three 
o'clock im the afternoen. 
EXTRACT FROM THB REGISTERS OF 
THE CONSERVATIVE SENATE, 

The sitting which had been adjourned 
was resumed at four o'clock, wien the 
Senator Count Lambreclits read the re- 
vised and adopted plan of the decrde 
which passed in the sitting of yesterday, 
It is im the following terns : 

The comservative senate, considering 
that in a constitutional monarchy, the 
nionarch exists only in virtee of the 
constitntion or social compact ; 

That Napoleon Bonaparte, during a 
certain period of firm and pradent. go- 
\ crunent, afforded to the nation reasons 
to culenlate for the fatare on acts of 
wisdom and jostice’; but that after, he 
violated the compact which united him 
to the French te, ticalarly in 
levying itwpests and establishing taxes 
otherwise than in vittite of the law, 
against the express tendr of the dath 
which he bad taken on ascending the 
throne, conforumble to article 53 of the 


actof the constitetions of the 2th Pio- ’ 


teal, year 12; 

That We committed this attack on the 
rights of the people, even imadjouriing, 
without necessity, the le ve body, 
and causing to be suppressed, as crimi- 
nal, asep rt of that body, the title of 
which, an | its share in vational re- 
presentation, be disputed ; 

‘That be undertook a seties of wars 
in violation of article 50, of the act 
of the constitution of the @¢d Fri- 
inaire, year 8, which purports, that de- 
clarations of war should be " 
debated, decreed, and promulgated in 
lye same wauner as laws ; 

That he issned unconstitutionally, se- 
veral decrees, mflicting the punishment 
of death; particularly the two deerees 
of the Sth of March last, tending to 
ciuse to be considered as national, a 
war which would not have taken piace 
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[April 


but for the interests of hia boundless. 
ambition; © ae a PRs Arenal 
That he violated the constitutional 


soners of the Strte’; : pa 
That he anauiled the re of 
the Ministers, rer | all authori. 
© ' : 
"Considering that the ty of the 
press, established as one 


sults on farcign governments ; 
That acts 


Consi that, instead of 


By the abandonment of the wonnded 
without dressing, without assistance, 
— without snbsistence dos 

various measures, the consequence | 

of Which were the rain of the towns, the 
depopulation of the country, famive and 
contagious distases ; : 

oar that, hp these causes, 
the Luperial goveroment, established b 
the prt Fa arn of esthPloreal, 
Xiah manifested by all Frenchmen cails 
wish manifes : ’ 
for an order of tiegs, the first resalt of 
which should be the restoration of gene- 
ral peace, and which should also be the 
era of s a cen es ail the 
states reat European Family. 

‘The Senate declares and decrees as_ 


follows: 
Art. 1. Napoleon B » has for- * 
feited the throne, and hereditary 


right established im his family. is abo- 


lished. 
2. The French people aud ihe army 


are released from their oath of fidelity 
towards Napoleon Bonaparte 

3. The present decree shall be trans- 
mitted by a message to the provisional 
government of France, conveyed fortn- 
with to all the departments aud the ar- 

















1814," 
and immedi tnimed i in all 
the gualteley of payee pon 9 
. i : 

NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION, 
CONSERVATLYE SENATE. 
Extracted from the Registers of the Conser- 

vative Senate, of Wednesday, 6t% April. 
Ri Conservative Senate dcttherating 


ral ag-ha of Constitution 

ait it Provisional pase rene gel in 
execu of the Act of the Senate of 
the ist instant : 


After having beard the R ofa 
Special Commission of Seven Members, 
decrees as follow :— 

Art, Sinak cue hones isp Gem is 
mouare! and hered from male adjournme 
to male, ih order of beildogesitere: 

on ‘The Frenelt freely to 


people call 
the throne of France, Louis Stanislaus 
payor France, brother of the Tast 
ing, and after kim the other Members 
ofthe House of Bourbon n the ancient 


King shall fix the 
4. The executive power belongs to 


the King. 
5. The King, the Senate, and the Le- 
the making of 


plaaeive BENE: Soe 
Pian’ of laws be 
posed im the Semtte sad in fhe Leguls: 


them, 
pos te eet at te deaths of bbe: 


wator | without direct male posterity, his 
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lic treasure. 

be coma in 
futwre capnet partake of this endow- 
ment. ; 
7. The Princes oe Royal Panty, 
and Ai Princes of 


fastinn onan soa te. 


, his cuisebah aetna bamechecanie 


od Donan es © years, 
The Senate decides the cases in 
which the discussion of objectsebefore 


9. Each Department shall send to the 
Legislative Body the same number of 
Deputies it sent thither, 


vb 
lati 
ve Beh fe kph he 
i pe agp ar, Dee tet their 
ctor Hodis, which 
cae 


= oriaie Rakes aS 
in the o 

The duration of the functions of the. 
Deputies to the Legislative and is 


fixed at five 
. The new Pleetion shall take place 


fer the 
10. The 


ee ae 


islative Bedy shall as- 

each year on the ist “ot 
October. may convoke it 
piracy E may, adjourn it; he 
may also dissolve it; but in. the latter 
case another 


frm ftucf nto general Comme 
te tse mcd, me Committec. 


ive Body,. 

Assemblies blies of 

Cantons elect President from 
themselves. 


amen member of the Senate or Le- 
gislative Body, can be arrested without 

eee. authority from the Body to e 
¥ 


The trial of a 4 of the Senate 
or Laaiaietiss Bows belongs exclusively 


y be members 
“an tae eye ay A , 
taxes is ac ~~ g Son bs hoyle im 
- OF eceiyed SE y 
consented he teghietive Body 
and the Ady ‘The land-tax cau rad 


be established for a year. The Budget 
of the following year, and the accounts 
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of the are 

anuually to the Tislative iy and 
phe re been opti tihg 

Legislative ° 

16. The law shal fx the mode and 
amount of the recruiting ‘ 
iT. The independence of the jndictel 
power is guaranteed. No one can be 
removed from his natural ju 


The institution of Jaries is rved, 
as well as the publicity of in ¢ri- 
a tee ef - 

The pe confiscation of goods 
i, abolished. ‘ 


The K pee Oe hee Sloat te 
sl, Thee Cont ae ved; 

existing at are ; 
thts nomber caades ie Minlebiied! of 
increased, but in virtue of a taw. The 
Judges are for life an irremoveable 
exe t the Justices of the Peace and 
the Judges of Commerce. The Com- 
ee ee rae 
ae ee 


19. The Courts of Cassation, ‘the 
Courts of Appeal, and the Tribunals of 


end 


Judge varant in 
King vames the first 


20. The military on service, the offi- 
cers and sokiiers on half pay, the wi- 
dows and pensioved officers, 


their ges, tenis eet _ the 
21. The person of the King is sacred 


and inviolable. All the acts of the Go- 
vernment are signed by a Minister.— 
The Ministers are respousible for all 
which those acts contain v of 
the laws, 
and the rights of citizens. 

22. The freedem of worship and con- 
science is guaranteed, The Ministers 


of worship are treated and protected P 


alike, 

23. The Liberty of the Press is en- 
tire, with the exception of the legal 
repression of ofiences which way result 
from the abuse of that liberty. The 
Senatorial Commissions of the Liberty 
of the Press and individual Liberty are 
preserved. 

vb. The public debt is guaranteed. 

The sales of the national domains 
are irrevocably maintained. 

25. No Frenchman can be prosecuted 
for opinions or votes which be has given. 

26. Every person has the right to ad- 
dress individyal petitions to every con- 
stituted authority. 
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ublic and private liberty, 


opt ee 
missible to all civil i -em-— 





The wnexpected press of la- 
J obliges us to 

articles bclonaring 2 ide 

standing we aided Bic at Paces 
more Number, than we had pro- 
‘mised Subscribers ut the commence- 
ment undertaking. ) 


the  Ankivar Exreaonninany.—_The 
Public Ministry of the Courts and the Livergool Packet ‘that arrived Apr 


Sth, .c to our = gale 


the Governor of New. 


that was stated to be 


Mr. H., is said to have New 
Sovth Wales a co of mo- 
ney, and » of the lenient 
d tion the t, has 


determined tui i 
pee re om settling ip his uative 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of several valuable favours which 
arrived too late for insertion this month. Among these is that 
from G. N. 8. Limerick, which shall appear in our next number, __ 

The delay occasioned in preparing an ing to accompany his 

_ Memoir, must plead our excuse with Egronn acu. 

T. P. has doubled our obligation by his second letter. Its contents 
shall be made use of as soon as we can, procure sufficient materials 
for Publishing a regular and authentic series of Bi i 
sketches of the characters he describes. ty 

We are sorry the poem on the Irish Theatre is not sufficiently correct 
to authorize its insertion, We therefore beg leave to return it to 
the author, through the medium of our publisher, As to the senti- 
ments it conveys, our Dramatic Article will prove that our opinion 
of the present state of the Dublin Stage is not very widely different 
from his. 

If G. 8. will turn tothe Review of Books in the two last numbers, he 
will perceive that the mode there adopted of giving select extracts 
from poets of merit, completely corresponds with his idea. The 
Elegy on Ellen shall appear in our next, . - 

Brian O'Lin hes been twice preparcd for insertion, and by some un- 
Incky mistake as often omitted, we beg leave to assure the writer 
the mistake does not wholly lie with us. 

We had room but for one of the sonnets of Epanus; the other shall 
appear next month. The Select Ode has already found admission 
in several Miscellanies. Any future favour from the same quarter, 
may be certain of immediate netice. 

Although it has been and ever will be our anxious wish to cherish the 
opening bud of poetical talent, and that we conceive our poetical de- 
partment should always be open for Essays of this nature, yet we feel 
ourselves under the necessity of stating that the Juvenile Poems of 
T. G. require some additional polish. We must therefore, decline 
publishing them till they in a more correct form, 

The document relative to Irish History, mentioned in our last notice 
to Correspondents, required some revision, and was in consequence 
too late for admission under its proper title. 

The Inquisitor is under consideration. It is.one of the rules of the 
Mvsevum, that no communication purporting to be part of a series of 
Essays can be published unless the author pledges himself for their 
continuance. It the writer will either of himself, or through any 
other channel convey us this assurance his paper shall be attended to. 
He may rely on our secrecy, if required. 

The farewell, Verses on Love, The Theatre are \eft at the Publisher's, 
to be given to the person who will verify his right to them by naming’ 
the signature. 

The great and unexpected press of Foreign Intelligence, has obliged 
us to enlarge that department to the present exclusion of several 
valuable Articles. ‘The Authors, however, may be assured, they 
will appear in course. 
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We have to acknowledge the receipt of several valuable favours which 
arrived too late for insertion this month. Among these is that 
from G. N. S. Limerick, which shall appear in our next number. _ 

The delay occasioned in preparing an E ing to accompany his 

_ Memoir, must plead our excuse with Exronnacn. 

T. P. has doubled our obligation by his second letter. . Its contents 
shall be made use of as soon as we can, procure sufficient materigls 
for Publishing a regular and authentic series of Biographical 
sketches of the characters he describes. - ey My sta 

We are sorry the poem on the Irish Theatre is not sufficiently correct 
to authorize its insertion. We therefore beg leave to return it to 
the author, through the medium of our publisher. As to the senti- 
ments it conveys, our Dramatic Article will prove that our opinion 
¢ the present state of the Dublin Stage is not very widely different 

rom his. 

If G. 8. will turn tothe Review of Books in the two last numbers, he 
will. perceive that the mode there adopted of giving select extracts 
from poets of merit, completely corresponds with his idea. The 
Elegy on Ellen shall appear in our next... - 

Brian O'Lin has been twice prepared for insertion, and by some un- 
lucky mistake as often omitted, we beg leave to assure the writer 
the mistake does nut wholly lie with as. . 

We had room but for one of the sonnets of Epanus; the other shall 
appear next month. The Select Ode has already found admission 
in several Miscellanies. Any futere favour from the same quarter, 
may be certain of immediate netice. 

Although it has been and ever will be our anxious wish to cherish the 
opening bud of poetical talent, and that we conceive our poetical de- 
partment should always be open for Essays of this nature, yet we feel 
ourselves under the necessity of stating that the Juvenile Poems of 
T. G. require some additional polish. We must therefore, decline 
publishing them till they in @ more correct form. 

The document relative to Irish History, mentioned in our last notice 
to Correspondents, required some revision, and was in consequence 
too late for admission under its proper title. 

The Inquisitor is under consideration. It isone of the rules of the 
MvsevM, that no communication purporting to be part of a series of 
Essays can be published unless author pledges himself for their 
continuance. It the writer will either of bi , or through any 
other channel convey us this assurance his paper shall be attended to. 
He may rely on our secrecy, if required. 

The farewell, Verses on Love, The Theatre are left at the Publisher's, 
to be given to the person who will verify his right to them by naming 
the signature. 

The great and unexpected press of Foreign Intelligence, has obliged 
us to enlarge that department to the present exclusion of several 
valuable Articles. ‘The Authors, however, may be assured, they 
will appear in course, 
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